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Geography. II. By Anprew D. 
Wuite. An account of theological 
opposition to the doctrine of the 
antipodes. 


The Delaware Indian as an Art- 
ist. (Illustrated) By CuHarves C, 
AspoTttT. The gracefully shaped 
arrow-points, carved stone gor- 
gets, wooden masks, and other carv- 
ings, described and figured in this 
paper, give evidence of much skill. 


The Marine Biological Laborato- 
ry. (Illustrated) By J. S. Kincs- 
LEY. Describes a promising institu- 
tion for the study of marine life, 
and tells something of its neighbor, 
the laboratory of the United States 
Fish Commission. 


Infectious Diseases: Causation 
and Immunity. By Grorce M. 
STERNBERG. Gives the facts that 
bave been established in this field 
up to date. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


ODORS AND THE SENSE OF SMELL; Fur- 
THER STUDY OF INVOLUNTARY Move- 
MENTS (illustrated); TOBACCO AND THE 
Topacco Harit; THe Wace-Con- 
TRACT AND PERSONAL Liperty; IN- 
CALCULABLE ACCIDENTS; CHANGES IN 
CHEMICAL AND GEOGRAPHICALWORDs; 
MICA AND THE Mica Mines; THE De- 
CLINE OF BiBLIOLATRY. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, didn PRICE 10 CENTS, 


D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 
By Mary AnGELA Dickens. No. 99, Townand Country Library. t2mo, paper, & cents, 
cloth, $1.00. 


‘*There have been few better judges of fiction than Charles Dickens, and had he lived to read his 





granddaughter's first novel the veteran writer would have found pleasure im the thoueht that aiter! 
was gone, the name of Dickens wou!d still be honorably associated with imaginative literature Cross 
Currents’ is not only an excellent novel, but it is distinguished by a kind of exceflence which ts exowet 
ingly rare in the work of a beginner. . . Every page of * Cross Currents spires one with a desire 
to meet its author again '' —London Spec tator 
**‘ A new novel of original power and great promise."’—Sco/sman 
** Its equality of excellence is as uncommon as it is delightful.’ Lor foudemy 
** Decidedly above the average of contemporary romances We turn the last pace w eormet 
— London Telegraph. 
, 
ETELKA’S VOW. 
By DoroTHEA GERARD, author of ‘*‘ A Queen of Curds and Cream,’’ ** Orthodox,'’ ete. and 
joint author of ** A Sensitive Plant.’’ No. 98, Town and Country Library. IWmo. Pa- 


per, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
** We heartily commend * A Queen of Curds and Cream for i's naturalness, and for the skill w 





we the various characters are portrayed *' Boston Saturday Ervenin 

*** A Queen of Curds and Cream" is a singularly original, interesting, and power’ ul nowel, which ca 
not fail to augment the author's already well-established reputation.’ ndon B 
A MANX YARN. By Hatt Caine, author of ‘‘ The Deemster,’ The Seape-Goat,’* et 

l2mo. Cloth, $1.00 

“If proof were needed of the firm hold Mr. Hall Caine's latest story, ‘The Scape-(ioat,’ has tak: 
of the vel-reading public, it might be found in a eee for the cheap edition of that work ewe 
than Sgippies were taken up by the trade before publicatior An earlier novel, * The Deemster,’ has 
run “Gs dozen editions. *'— London Literary w orld, 
& ’ 
% % APPLETONS’ SUMMER SERIES. 
os : 


¢ oe 16mo, tastefully bound in special design, \ cents. 
GRAME:. K. A Story of New York. By Jomyw Serworre Woop 

A TALE «© Ge ast -FIVE HOURS By Braxper Marrnews and Grorer H. Jeas«) 
a LITTLE »} YR, OL’ PAP’S FLAXEN By Hamwuin GaRLanp 
ON THE ro FP ‘CERNE, AND OTHER STORIES.” By Bearaice Warrey 
ADOPTING AN RC eED FARM. By Kare Sanpory. 
FROM SHADOW *4 ONLIGHT. By the Margcrs or Lorne 
TOURMALIN’S TIM. GHEQUES. By F. Anstay 


GEORG EBERS’'S EGYPTIAN ROMANCES. 


** Books which nobody willingly omits to read."'—N. Y. Evening Post 
A THORNY PATH. (Just Pudlished ) Translated from the German by Ciara Bett. Two volumes 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by Erezanyorn Grove. Two volumes, 
UARDA. Translated by Cara Bett. Two volumes 
HOMO SUM. Translated by Clara Bewi Une volume. 
THE SISTERS. Transiated by Clara Bett. One voiume 
A QUrcSTION. Translated by Mary J Sarrorp. One volume 
THe EMPEROR. Translatet by Ciara Beu Two volumes 
THE BURGOMASTER’S WIFE Translated by Mary J. Sarrorp One volume 
A WORD,ONLY A WORD. Translated by Mary J. Sarrorp. One volume 
SERAPIS.  Transiated by Clara Bett. Une volume 
THE BRIDE OF THE NILE. Transiated by Ciara Bett. Two volumes 
MARGERY. Translated by Ciara Bett. Two volumes 
JOSHUA. Translated bv Mary J. Sarrorp. One volume 
THE ELIXIR, AND OTHER TALES. Translated by Mrs. Epwarp H. Be With Portrait of the Au 
thor. One volume. 


Each of the above, 16mo, paper cover, 40 cents per volume; cloth, 75 cents. Set of twenty volumes, 
cloth, in box, $15.00. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. In Two Parts. Each 12mo, flexible 
cloth, $1.25 

Part L, EASTERN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. Contains Full Descriptions of Routes, 
Points of Interest, Simmer Resorts, Fishing Places, etc. With an Appendix, giving Fishing and Game 
Laws, and Official Lists of Trout and Salmon Rivers and their Lessees By Cnartes G. D Koserts 

Part Il... WESTERN CANADA—1 e£., From Ortawa anp MONTREAL TO THE PactFic Ocean, including 
the region along the Great Lakes; Manitoba: the V alley of the Saxkatchewan ; the Canadian Rocky Moun-- 
tains; the Canadian National Park; British Columbia; Vancouver's Island, etc. By Exnest INGERSOLL. 

It is safe to say that no two volumes dealing with Canada present so much helpful and entertaining 
information, in so convenienta form Each contains numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United States. With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. New e tition, revised to date. I2mo. Flexible morocco, with tuck, $2.50. 
Part 1, separately. New Exc ianp AND MiIppLe States anp Canaba, cloth, $1.2 25. Part Il, Socrn- 
ERN AND WESTERN States, cloth, $1.25. 

Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer Resorts. With Maps, 
Ilustrations, Table of Railroad Fares, «tc. New edition, revisedtodate. 50 cents. 


Ge Send for the current number of poenuar Monthly B Bulletin, sadiatning announcements os impor 
tant new and forthcoming books. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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Riicational 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. i i 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
— s.—67th year of Academy 13th of Home. 
Prepare tion for College or Bu-iness. Abso'utely 
healthful location and genuine home, with refined 
surroundings. 
Gymnasium, References required. 
H. Root, Principal. 





ConnroticuT. Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$ 25 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with firm discipline and thorough schoo! sytem. Ex- 
tensive grounds. he bo» thouse, etc. Send 
for circular. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 





ConNECTICUT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
[ PSON SEMINARY, FOR BOYS AND 
Young Men. References: President Dwight, 
Yale University; Rev. T. L. Cuyler D D., of Brook- 
lyn. For other references or information inquire of 
Rev. HENRY Ups nN, Principal. 





ConNE cTIcUT. Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 6. 
Number limited. 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 
Miss RuvuTz-REEs, Principal. 
Coxnegcricur, “Waterbury. 

T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
¥ School —Advent term eighteen’bh year, opens 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. Fran:is T Russell, M 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hill ard, Principal. 








DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Sr. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French. and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 








DIsTRICT OF CoLuMBt. A. Washington. ‘ 
HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
ties. Fnll academic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. Preston tates two bovs into his house and gives 
them his personal attention. Session — Sept. 
28. RospertT L. PRESTON, A.B., Room 1, 1:31 F 8t. 
DISTRICT oF CoLUmMBIA. Washington. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls, 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue address Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 











Loviatawa New Orleans, 247 Prvtania Street 
\ KS. £;::D. BLAKE AND: MRS. L. 
/ Polk Chanman’s French and Enelish RB ardinge 
and Dav “cho ‘1 for Girls reonens Oct. 1. 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Am*le grounds for out- 
door exercise. 











MARYLAND, B Itimore, 1°14 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH'S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beartifu' rart of the city, 
opens Sept ?1, with a v' ry ablecorns of teachers. 
Stndonts rrepared for College. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
Armstrong. 





MARYLAND, B:Itimore 120-1°4 West Fra~klin St 
HEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Dav School for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 

cipal. 30th year. Reopens Thursdav, Sept. 22, 1892. 
"MARYLAND, Reltimore, 915 ond 917 N. Charles Bt. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
a Mrs, W. M. CARY, Miss CARY. 
Fifty-first year. Summer address, Rar Harbor, Me. 
MARYLAND, Catonsvitle. 
T. TIMOTHY'S FRE NCH, GERMAN, 
and Engli-h Booerding School for Young Ladies 
reaners Sep ember 22.1899. Principale— 
_ Miss M. OG. CARTER and Miss "3. R. CARTER. © 








MAPTYLAND, Raltimore. 706 St. Paul Street. 
ut OUN7 VERNON INSTITUTE, 
l Mrs. JuLiA R. ToTWILER and Mrs. ANNE CaA- 
BELL Rust, Principals, removed from 16 Mt Vernon 
Place to 706 St. Paul St., will reopen September 21. 
saavaine pupils limited ‘to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for Col llege. 





MARYtAND. Notre Dame P. O., near Baltimore Md. 

OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 

y Collegiate Institnte for Young ‘aire and 
Preparatory | School for Little Girls. EMBLA 


MARYLAND. Re‘sterstown (near Baltimore : 
HWE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
for Girls fonnded in 1832-Western Mo»rvland 
Railroad—liong noted for healthfiIness careful train- 
ing, and thorough peetraetios. 
Rev. ARTHUR J ‘Ricu, A A. M.,  M. -D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls reopens September 2'. 18°2. 


Miss VRYLING W. Burrvu». A.B.. 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AN RS. WF, STEARNS'S HOME 
a1, eee! for Young Ladiesreopens September 





Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belm 

HE BELMON 7 SCHOOL. —PRI- 

vate Boarding Scbol for Boys. Boys p ep#red 
for Harvaro on any of the ‘our common methods of 
ad wis-ion, for ~cienwtic School,or tor Eus:ne s; 
laboratory course= school limited to sixty six in- 
structors,four ith twelve vears’ experience: two 
large * ui! ‘dings anc new stone: hapel (in course of 
erection); fi eatiletctr ck: two base-Lal fields; 
fifteen acres «n the old ae: Pays.n Estate. 
Terms, —¥ peryear. Addre 

B. F. HARDING, A.M. (Harv. ), Head Master. 





MASSACHU*ETTS, Bil'e 
ITTCHELL’S BO ys" "SC “HOOL, 18 miles 
frm Boston, onth B. &L. R.R. A strictly select 
Family Schoo! for Boys f om 7 to i5inclusive Fall 
term commences September 19. Send tor c reular 
to M. C, MITCHELL, A.M., » Prine inc pal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Puptl» pre- 
pare for eollege. References: the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
Brooks. Boston: Mrs. Louis Ag ssiz Cambridge ; 
Gen. F.A. Waiker, Pres I st.of Technolo» ‘y, Boston, 


MASS4CBUS?TTa, Boston. 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys avd Gir'’s —Preparati n for the Mass. 
Insti'uteo Techne logy isa specialty. Reference is 
m de tothe In-titute Facultv. the location of the 
schoo! bu'l inv, on Copley Square, is e-pecially at- 
tractive and is ve’ y near the Institute. 
Pr par tivr also for Co''ece ‘with or without 
Gree: andforbusivess. Special -tudents received. 


MASSACHUSE’ TS, Poston, .3 West Cedar St. 

OME FOR GIRLS, 

Where thev have refined, cultivated surround- 
ing+, sre carefu ly chaperoned while studying with 
priva e teachers or in any private sch ol. Numter 
limited to six. Address Mrs. T. 8. Wiwatew. Re er- 
ences: Rev. E E. Hale. D. D.; Rev. 8. H Dana, D.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, B ston, *4 Common w ‘a ‘th Ave 
ISS C. FJ. CHAMBERLA YNE 

Will open a Home and Dav Schoo! for Girls. 

October 5, 1892, , _Prospectus sent nt upon application, 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
8 Newbury Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 5 Otis Place. 

K. HALES SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The tenth year will begin 
Monday, October 3. 








MASSACHUSETTS. Roston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Str-et. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Gir's w llreopen ct 3,1 92. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHTcETTs, ‘ ambridge, Larch § Street. 
OME FOR BOYVS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
m ts not more than four boys into his family. to 
fit for college or educte nrivately. Separate tui- 
tion. with best of c?re in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 8 Garden St. 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys. ~Tenth year opens Pept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept.27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’s End, Rock- 
port, M Mass, Send for circular. 











MASSACHUSETTS Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 

R F$OSHUA KENDALL’S DAY and 

Family Schoo’ fo Boys. Fits for College. Ph a 
sical laboratory. Cireulars. Address (till Sept. 1 
Islesford, Hancock Co. ., Me. 


Mass acuuserrs, Cambridzce. 17 Rerkelev St. 
TSS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
wil! reoven Ser t. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
— CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
‘Private—for Girls. ) 


M SSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 5 5 Hi liara St. 
.H. LEE, TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 
—Two students received for the summer at 
Canandaigua Lake. N. Y. 








“MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. _ 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL,.—25 BOYS 
- prepered for college scientific school, or busi- 
ness, Allthe advantages of family life combi: ed with 
best mentaland p»ysical training. Ruildingsnew nd 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laborato: es. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are members of the f mily. a classes 
for for young boys. B. KNAPP. S.B. 


MA*S'CHUSE TS, Great Rarrineton Berkshire Co. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE.—A_ Select 
and limited school for young men and boys.— 
Prepares for college or business, Pupils are members 
of the Principal’s family and receive personal care 
andattention, Address E.J. Van LENNEP, Principal 




















Aug. 18, 1892] 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSSTTS, Greenfield. 
OSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR G/RLS 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for Coilege. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Leicester. 
EICESTER ACA DEM Y.—1s09th Year 


Fall term begins Sept 6, 18»2 Emxiis h and 


Ciassical Courses. Prepares for Business and tne 
best Coileges and Tecnanical Schovis. Both sexes. 
C. F. PALMER, A.B, Prin. 


Address A. H. CooLines. Preside ..t of Trustees, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington, __ 
f OME SCHOOL FOR EIGHT BOYS 
prepar.ng for Harvard. GEORGE L. STOWELL. 
MASSACHUSETTS Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for Bryn Mawr, Smita, Wellesley, and 
Vassar. Mrs. Exiza P, UNDERHILL, Principal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plym :uth. 
R.KNAPPS HOME SCHOOL FOR 
boys.—lz ooys; 25th year. 
H. W. RuYaL, (Harv.) Head Master. 
Prin. 


Mrs, KNAPP, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, — BOARDING 
and Preparatory school ior Boys. Seco..d term 

now in progress. For ali particulars address 
WILLI.M EVE.WETT, Ph.D, 


MAssacuusErts, wee Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First Term, cede’ Year, begins September 
14. Address 
J.B. SEWALL 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springtield 
R. AND MRS. JOHN MceDUFFIE'S 


School for G.rls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Wellesley. 


HE WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL 


for Boys prepares .or College and Scientitic 
Schools. 4 Aadress Rev. ED+ARD A. KENNER. 
MassacHUseTts, West Newton. 40th year. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Ciassical School.—A family schol for giris and 
boys. Preparation for ail high educational institu- 


tions and for a useful life. For catalogue. address 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
‘HE HOME SCHOOL, 
Miss Kimuvall’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, Progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. _ - 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 37th year. Classica, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Depts. Gymn asium. Scurict dis- 
cipline. Home care. J. A. SHaAw, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

R LTHROGRS SCHOOL FOR 
l Youig Lad es and Children.—vol exe Prepura- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens sept. 28, lXyv2. 


MASSACHU SETTS, Worcester, 66 We-t tre *t. 
OHN W. DALZELLE’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepare.« for Coll-ge or scien- 
* tifle School. Send for catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. : 
ICHIGAN MILITARY 
—A thoroughly equipped a Preparatory 
Scavol, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies. 
_ Catalogue sent upon application. 


CADEM 


MINNESOTA, Faribault. 
'HATTUCK SCHOOL (Military Depart- 
ment), Rev. J. DoBBIN, U.D., Rector. 
“7. MARY'S FALL for 
WHIPPLE, Rector. 

Two of the best equipped and most thorough schools, 
each with excellent Faculty of specialists. Dry in- 
vigorating, very healthy climate. Term opens Sept. 
15. Address each school fur Catalogue with full in- 

formation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mount Vernon. 
cCOLLOM INSTITUTE.—4A_ COl- 
lege graduate, 20 years a teacher, jiving in b 
beautiful mountain viiiage 50 miles from s 
wil take into his pea six boy-, and will pereonal- 
ly prepare them for cu ese r busin. ss. 
JOuN B. WELCH, A.M., 


Girls, Bishop 


Prin. 


New JERSEY, Bridzeton. 
AX44 TH FERSEY INST7i 
year be .ins Sept. 14 Boch sexes. Prepares tor 
any College, ‘Leach.ng, or Busiuess. French, Ger- 
man, Art, Music, Miitary Dri.l, Gymnasium. 
H. K. TRask, Prin 





“NEw Ji JERSEY, Burlington. ar. ; 
i. Mary HALL.—CHRISTMAS 
Term begins ee t. 21, 1892. 
: Miss CHARLOTTE TiTcomB, Principal 
New JeRsey, Cranberry. 
Pre ATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
feeble in mind. 
_Rev. C. F. Garrison, Principal. 
NEw ere: Deckertown, Sussex c om Gy 
EBLE Y’'S SELEC BOARDIN® 
School for oan Limited. Terms, $225; oO ex- 
tras. W. H. Sgeeusy, A. M., Prin. 








‘lhe 


k:ducationa!l. 


ry JERRY, Mont lair, 777 Bloomfield Are 


Ry ‘ ; 
M2 —thi rteen miles from New York, samuini 
ai Ps 


Orange Mi unt Cadets prepared for scir 


Nation. 











achovuis, college, or business itary inaspe r 
Col. R. P. oe hes, Inspector-General of U 5. \ my 
Cadets live in cottages, avoiding the dangers of dor 
mitory life J.Q. MacVicar, A.M., Principal 
NEW JERSEY, Morristown 
M*® SDANAS BUAAK £4 vd d i? 
Se ho» for Girls reopeus Sept v1 rllewe pre- 
par sti n. Resi.e t Frea hb and Germain teachers 
th rough tastruction in k. oxlish. with -pecia. ad 


Vantages io Art, Music, aud De.sarte Gymna 
serms. iucludiag board at a tuition in Engiish, L.tin, 
and Greck, $70. 


stics 


NEW JERSEY, Mount Hi vily 
Ve: NT HOLL! {DEM ) 
4 Boys —Healihful, helpr ral homeiuke 
“oa, (Summer Session.) Fall opens sept. 18 
Rev. J. J. COALR, A.M. ( Princeton), Principal 
New JERSEY, Prince on. 
- i} PRINCETON PREPARA } 
School vpens se,_t. 21. Inqui ies may be ad- 
dresse. to President Pattou of Princeton Coilege, 
orto J. B. Ping, Head Master. 





Po oer Y, T renton. 


ac td tor buys backward in their studies 
Cerms, $500. Noextras. Only six boarding pupils 
EDWARD D. MONTANYS, Master. 

New York, Albany. 


‘ 4 —— Vi 


Ss T. AGNES d ] \ f 
direction of Bishop Doage. 22d year. rullcourses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard cour@e 
for Women. 36 instructors. For Catalogue, address 
St. Agnes School. 


New York, Buffalo, St. Margaret's Piace 


ef WARGARET'S 
term bexius Sept. 21 1 
curses of study Harv: ar rd ex ami 


Ful y equipped gyMuasium, Sua ‘gen 
circulars sdidress Miss 





ary and avvanc.d 
ativus or Women 
System For 
Puck, rrincipal. 


NEW YORK, buffalo, 


ot FFALO Si IYINAR) 
Phe forty-secont { year. FPorcireulars address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartr 


234 Delaware Ave 


NEW YORK, Long Island, Garden City 
é i / ‘ ‘ i 4 i 
for the vest Cotlexes, Scientifi 
Business, Fifteen masters 
laboratories and gymoasium. Mi 
U.8. Army Officer CHARLES 
A.B (Harv.). Head Master, 





itary urhi uade 
STURTBVANT Moo RK, 


NEw CET Geneva. 
} FOR rs 
poor A fis ess Miss M d 
— YORK, Loog Island, Hem; 
EL vi MPS d veri Tt d 
itor Youne B ¥ Adress 
E. HINDs, A.M., Prin a 
New Yorx, Ki 
‘7 PY \ 


4 i , 4 i 4 ’ : ? 
G School fur Boys. JoaN M. Cross, A.M., Principal 


agston-on-Hudson, 


Nsw YorgK, Maniius. 
YOITN CO errr . 


1 OFF N i } on 
Civil eineerinx, Ciassical, Commercial, : 
cial, and Seen aratory Courses. ¢ r Visi itati n of 
War Department and Regents of U nive raity of N. ¥. 

Regular session begins Sept. 15 





Rt. Rev. F. D. Hv NTINGTON, Prest. 
Lt.-Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 
New YORK City, 48 West 4 7th St 


q dD, SSES | aad 
v4 Preparatory and Primary Departments indi- 
Viutalism in education. Special attention to college 





preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages 
Gyr nnasium i ‘ 
ARY B. WI TON, Banos 


B ; and Lois A 
5 Park Aveaue 


4 
52 


formeriy o 


Now ¥o K Crry, 6s Ft th Avenue 


TH! j TISSES 7 . . 
sors to the Misses Green). Estaslished in iN16 


This school continues the careful training aod tho- 
ruugh instruction in everr department for which it 
has hitherto been so favoratbly known. 77th year 
begius Uctober 4. 


Nsw Yous ¢ ry, % West lith Street 


ry , c ¢ -_ 
’ é- MERSRS— 1 For the correction 





andcure ta < Lt all nervous ects 
speect is sent us by Drs. Har arr, Se 
guin, Lusk. ther speciatists. C irc lars upon ap- 
priicati 





New York City, Nos. 6, 5, and 10 Hast 53d St 


a hei ‘ . 
j £ < I \ 
fi and Day Scneool for Giris. Primary, Prepar: 


ry, Collegiate i S,ecial Courses 
MCALLISTER Pri cipal; Mrs. S¥YLVANT 
or. Twent) inth year begins October 4, img 


New Yor Crry, Riverside Drive, 85th and 
Seth Streets 








; a) S ia a SCH d UA 
7 Girls.— Pormerly of Oolumbia Heights, Brook 
lyn.) 
New hay Ccrry, » Bast & 2d St 
M: < i A i S ScC/ FOR 
Gi . 3, A meriy at 31 Ww 42d 8t, will reopen Oc- 
tober 5 lasses for sma.l boys 

















ant 
ae 
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Educational. 


New Yor Crry )Weat Sit @treat 


’ 5 , s 
li ’ , . ; ; , 
f .he sowety for Etaral Custare A timited 





»MOBastios iM All Cite 






‘fen OU af 





i 4 t t \ 
M. P. bh. (imostM ann, Superiatendent 


New York ¢ tTy, § West 45th Street 


. \ 
Day s« sbo i for Girls. Primary Academic 


and College Preparatory Courses. Special students 
ted. No more than eight pupils const.tute aay 





New Yorxk City, ) Weat 47th St 


] Ss ‘ - 4 
re SaRau H PMERSON, Principal, Will reopen Sep 
emberwvs. A few boarding puptis taken 

New Yorw Cry, 32 and! 44 Bast S7Tth St 
] SS ; \ vA 
4 SON'S Boarding aad Day School for Giria ree 
opens Thursday, October t, inv 

New York Crry, 4 M . (venue 
~Y - < 
. , \ ‘ 
oY Tue Fring al's e.s Septe er ld. w 
e Cotuit, Ma.s 


OR : : asion Bric 
D \ ‘ SSii 
School under the military system. A Otting 


scbool for boys, Welle Ui endowed; ase 
srounds, $400 a yea 
REGINALD HEBER CoR, Presiient, 
New Yora, Poughkeepsie 


\ 
. a< - . 


‘ VN 
( Youug ladies “y- take Lhe reguiar graduating 
CuUurse, OF Prepare Lese H. me coRMOrtis an 
care San au Vv. H. RUTLRR, Principal 


New York Saratoga Springs 


i 


, . : § , ‘ 
/ . Fo on 
RY Super facilites for the Higher seiences, 


Palilosephy. Lang LACES, Music, Painting, 
and social Cuiture ssih Year begius Se, t vl Ad- 


Cras. F, Down 





.t dams, A.M, As 

ace Pr pa A pPepar.tory s« lo igh 

RTs Military ayste Phoroughiy equipped ja- 

Pa.ory, SY Moasta with .wimmiug tank, aod play 

cTouunds Special care of younger ‘ys ahe yvath 
year w ex September JU 

New York, Syracu-e, }) James Street 
ing Schoui f Girls, Gader the direction of the 
Misses 1 Mr. Waiter A. Burlingame, will 





reopen Sept. 14, Isv2. For information address 
Miss FANNY GOoDYEAR. 
New York, Tarrytow n-Hudson 
for College or Business. summer session June 
¥. Reopens Sept. 14; 38th year. Principal, J. M. 
SS RMAN. 


New York, Tarrytown 


/ ‘ j \% 
‘ Ada 44 i 4 t ii 4 44¥ , 
aud Way School for Girls, willreopen sept 20, 

. MB&TC LF, Priucipal, 


on-Hudson 





Vu SCH OV0, —L i {Z7/JON and 

surre ngs ubsurpas-ed Santon ent com- 

pete Gymnasium, drili hall, be ing alieys, ete. 

ihor ughprey ration forcol ge, scivauitie schoois, 
isiNness J .MES STARR CLARK, D.D 


Rector. 


NORTE CAROLINA, Asheville 
) iw 1743.—Maj. R Bingham, A.M., LLD., supt. 
Lieut. John Little, ‘ye. 8.A., Prof. Military Science and 
Tactics, 
Bingham Schoo! stands preéminent among South- 
ern Schools for boys, and ranks witn the best in the 
Union." — Untied States Kureau of Lducation, 


NORTH CaROLINA, As neville, 


ti E MAIT, D SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, 40 French 


Broat a Avenue, reopens Mon- 
day, September 26 


Mrs. B. MAITLAND, Principal 


Nor rm AROLIN Asheville, 
5 Fe SCA . SCHOOL.—PREPAR 
L ator moa ding ! Day achooi for Boys. Head 
maste! r, ik NALD M¢ Ay on, ALD, B.A., Uxford. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburo, 31 Bellevue Ave, 
Vi: Ss LUPTON'S SCHOOL WILL 
d reo, en S ptember 21]. Pa,il ¢: om this school 
have taken successfully the full Harvard Exam. na- 
tion furad ul siuon, and have entered without cundi- 
tions Va sarCo lege and the Cinci nati Univer ity. 
Afew boarding pupils are received. Circulars will 
be sent on appiic at on, 


Educational continued on page t.]| 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 





RECENT AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS: 


The Life of Thomas Paine. With 


a History of his Literary, Political, and Reli- 
gious Career in America, France, and England. 
By Moncure Danie. Conway, author of * Omit 
ted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life 
and Papers of Edmund Randolph,’ etc. To 
which is added a sketch of Paine by William 
Cobbett, hitherto unpublished. 2 vols., 8vo, 
illustrated, $5.00. 


‘*Mr. Conway has perhaps the best intellectual 
equipment of any of the men who are free enough 
from the ancient prejudice against Paine to: o such 
work thorough justice, and he has undoubtedly done 
it. The bio raphy is scholarly, painstaking, and 
accurate, and while it is undoubtedly in some re- 
spects a labor of love—or rather of justice, as Mr. 
Conway conceives it—there is no indication any- 
where that the author has been blinded by his zeal 
or exalted his hero unduly because of partisanship. 
It is just such a work as an unbiassed man cap: bie of 
apprehending the full meaning and value of Paine’s 
work, and anxious at the same time to rescue his 
name from unmerited obloquy. would do; and the 
intelligent, fair-minded people of America, for 
whom Mr Conway has evidently written, are under 
obligation to him for doing it.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


**Let us heartily thank Mr. Conway for this tho- 
roughly excellent piece of work. . . . Scrupulous- 
ly honorable and chivalrously generous himself, he 
could not see in silence the selfish frauds of others, 
and of course he made enemies by their expo- 
sure. However wilely we may differ from him in 
his dogmatic conclusions, it seems to us impossible 
to doubt that he was a nobie-hearted man. He was 
treated with a base ingratitude that nothing but re- 
ligious intolerance could explain, excepting, also, 
that even still the services of mind and pen seem 
far less valuable to the vulgar crowd than gunpow- 
derand steel. However, Baine's Life is now for the 
first time before us. We congratulate Mr. Conway 
on the accomplishment of so laborious a task, a 
work well done aud well worth doing.’’—The Church- 
man, 


History of Greece. By EvELYN Ab- 
spott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, author of ‘Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Athens,’ Part II. From the Begin- 
ning of the Ionian Revolt to the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, 500-445 B. c. 8vo, $2.25. 

The author ote to complete his work in four 


volumes, but each volume will cover a distinct pe- 
riod of history, and will be complete in itself. 


“It is the workof a painstaking scholar and an 
acute writer, who evidently enriches his page with 
the fruits of broad, conscientious study. . . . The 
style of the book is easy for the reader, its arrange- 
ment luci ‘, its references to authorities ample.’’— 
Chicago Standard. 

A fresh impression of Volume I. has also been 
issuea. 


New Chapters in Greek History. 
Historical Results of Recent Excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor. By Percy GaRDNER, 
M.A., Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton, Professor 
of Classical Archmology and Art, Oxford. 
With Illustrations. S8vo, $5.00. 

**Mr. Gardner's moderation of statement through- 
outis admirable. Perhaps the principal fault read- 


ers will find with the book is that the essays are all 
too short. ’’— Tribune. 





Paganism in Christianity. By 
ApraM Hersert Lewis, D.D., author of ‘ Bibli- 
cal Teachings Concerning the Sabbath and Sun- 
day,’ etc., etc. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75. 

‘* The author's style is graceful, and despite the 
somewhat weighty title selected for his book, it is 


most interesting for its historical as well as its reli- 
gious information. *’—Baltimore Leader. 


Materialism and the Modern Phy- 
SIOLOGY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. By 
Wituum H. THomson, M D., Prof. of Materia 
Medica an! Diseases of the Nervous System in 
University Medical College, New York. 12mo, 
with five Illustrations, 75 cents. 

‘* While the treatise is essentially scientific, the 
argument is mae mgme ny intelligible to non-pro- 


fessors, and there in it withal a great deal of po- 
etical ideality.’’—New York World. 





BOOKS FOR VOTERS. 
Who Pays Your Taxes? A Con- 


sideration of the Question of Taxation. By Da- 
vip A. WELLS, JuLren T. Davies, THomas G. 
SHEARMAN, JOSEPH Dana MILLER. Botton HALL, 
and others. Edited by Boiron Hau, and is- 
sued on behalf of the New York Tax-Reform 
Association. (Questions of the Day Series, 
No. 71.) With frontispiece, $1.25. 


The Tariff History of the United 
STATES. By F. W. Taussig. New Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and bruught down to date. 
(Questions of the Day Series, No. 47.) 8vo, 
$1.25. 


The Economy of High Wages. 
An inquiry into the comparative methods and 
the cost of production in competing industries 
in America andin Europe. By J. ScHOENHOF, 
late U. S. Consul and Special Commissioner De 
partment of State, U.S. A., for Inquiry into 
the Economy of Production and Technical Edu- 
cation in Europe, author of ‘ Destructive Influ- 
ence of the Tariff,’ etc., etc. With a Preface 
by the Hon. Txomas F. Bayarp, late Secretary 
of State, U.S.A. (Nearly Ready.) $1.50. 


Taxation and Work. By Epwarp 
Atkinson, author of ‘The Industrial Progress 
of the Nation,’ ete. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Question of Silver. By Louis 


R. Esricn of Colorado. (No. 70 in the Ques- 
tions of ‘the Day Series.) $1.00. 


‘*The author has incorporated much valuable 
historical in‘ormation in the essay on silver and a 
subsequent reply to his critics, and ali who wish to 
study the subject will do well to possess the work, 
which will prove highly rewarding to the reader,”’ 
—Commercial Advertiser, New York 


Notes on New Books, Vol. iI., No. 2, Prospectuses of the Story of the Nations and Heroes 
Series, and Catalogue of Works in Political and Economic Science sent on application. 





TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
‘-FURNISHERS‘&’GLASS:WORKERS:DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS 


. MEMORIALS: 


*333°T0'341' FOURTH‘ AVENUE'‘NEW’‘YORK‘: 


N. B.—-WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 





‘ATALOGUE NO. 34, WITH USUAL 
Dookseley BAe Rone ee: A Ona, 


| 


B4 CK beh ok BERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sale as od H. Wretsams. 196 Woot loth ste NY. ;: 





HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 Piccapitty, Lonpon W. 
THE LATE M. JULES LEVY'S 


“LE FRANCAIS.” 


Revue Mensuelle de Grammaire et de Littérature. 
The last opportunity to procure this Revue. A few 
copies of the entire work, beginning October, 1880, 
and ending December, 1885 Each handsomely 
bound in two volumes, half red morocco. $10.00 
per copy. 

The work will be sent pete on raceiyt of price. 
Address Mrs, JULES LEVY, 





Lexinaton, Mass. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 
DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE, 


Based upon those parts of Ceesar and Cicero read 








in all preparatory schools. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
NEW YORE. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. 


REVISED EDITION. By Prof. W. W. Goopwin of 
Harvard University. 12mo, half leather, xxv+451 
pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.65. 

The revised edition of Go dwin’s Greek Grammar 
is offered as the best ior lg ge me schools and 
colleges that reasonably can be demanded in the 
presen: state of our knowledge and experience, 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 


READY THIS WEEK: 
The Bible and English Prose Style. 


Selections and Comments Edited by ALBERT S. 
Coox, Professor of tie English Language and 
Li.erature in Yale University. 


Intended for use in sch.ols, colleges, theological 
seminaries, Universiiy Extension ciasses, and wher- 
ever there is a desire to approach the subject of 
Biblicai study from the literary side. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


§ Per Cent. Bonds. 


We offer at par a few choice 1()-year Debenture 
Bonds (Eastern) dated Jan, 1, 1891; $500 each; $20 
interest ‘> semi-annually, Unquestionably 
first-class, For circulars and pamphlets apply to 


JAMES BOYS & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
50 and 52 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL........-..$100,000 
N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat’! Bank. Refers aiso to American Nat’l 
—_, First Nat’l Bak; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Six per cent, first mortage (payaile in 
gold) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 
rest guaranteed. Seven and a per cent. first 











mo’ 8 (payable in gold) on choice city real es- 
tate and choice farms. General investments made. 
J.J. COBB, HOS. B. WEST, 


F. 0. SCHOFIELD, 
Treas. 


“President. Sec’y and Att'y. 


+H." H- UPHAM-&-CO.- 
MEMORIAL -TABLETS 


IN BRASS: AND: BRONZE: 
54 South: Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker’ St. 
‘NEW * YORK - 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 1892. 
The Week 
ne CCK. 

THE Civil-Service Commissioners have 


done well to issue a proclamation calling 
attention to the provisions of the law 
which forbid political assessments and 
prohibit discrimination against or in favor 
of any employee by a superior because of 
his action in reference to contributions for 
political purposes. The request with which 
the proclamation closes, that any person 
having knowledge of any violation of the 
law lay the facts before the Commission, 
and the promise that ‘‘it will at once take 
action upon them,” shows that its mem 
bers ‘‘mean business.” After such a de- 
claration, it ought to be possible to get 
through the campaign without any of the 
old scandals about ‘‘ voluntary contribu- 
tions.” 





The Republican managers out West have 
evidently concluded that more is to be 
made this year by defying the Prohibi 
tionists than by truckling to them. In 
State after State, conventions are held 
which refuse to put a single word regarding 
the liquor traftic into the platform, even 
though, as in Iowa, the last previous plat 
form endorsed prohibition; or, as in Indi- 
ana, contained a local-option plank; or, 
as in Minnesota two years ago, endorsed 
high license and pledged the party to acon 
tinuance of this policy. It remains to be 
seen whether this change of 
prove to have been wise. There are signs, 
however, that in every such State the 
Prohibition party will cut more of a figure 
this year than ever before, and at present 
it looks asthough the Republicans would 
lose fully as many votes to the third party 
as they can hope to keep from voting the 
Democratic ticket by their non-committal 
position on the liquor issue. 


base will 


Mr. Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of 
the Census, delivered what the Tribune 
assures us was a “highly interesting and 
instructive address on the growth of reli- 
gious denominations” at Asbury Park on 
Sunday. The speaker's effort in the main, 
says the same authority, ‘‘was to urgea 


federation of the churches with a view to | 


more Christian harmony and less creeds.” 
As Asbury Park is a rigid prohibitionist 
resort, there seems to have been a peculiar 


etiam 





| question as the most important b 


| country | 


fitness in getting the enthusiastic advance | 
agent of the ‘‘great Republican wine ” to | 


deliver an address there. The ‘‘ Christian 
harmony” of the occasion might have 
been greatly enhanced by the reading of 
choice extracts from Mr. Porter's letter 
showing the skilful manner in which he 
had promoted wine-drinking among Re- 
publican statesmen. He sent five cases of 





i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


the ‘‘great Republican wine” to the Whit 
House, another case to Cornelius N. Bliss, 
tried to get Vice-President Morton to buy 
some, and ‘‘was glad to hear that Mr 
Whitelaw Reid is patronizing the 
which all true Republicans should drink 

His struggles to makeevery hotelat which 


wine 


he stopped keep the wine, and thus spread 
the the ‘demon drink,” are 
graphically set forth in his letters. He 
‘*made a scene ” in every hotel which did 
not keep the wine, and refused to drink 
any other, in one instance drinking Bass’s 
ale instead—‘* Result—I am not feeling at 


sway of 


all well to-day.”’ Though born and reared in 
England, Porter has sucha ferocious Ame 


rican stomach that English ale makes 
him ill, Finally, he induced Mr. Car 
negie to make all the guests at his 


great tariff banquet drink nothing except 
the ‘Great Republican wine,” and crowed 
about it as the grandest achievement of 
his career as a wine-agent. For aught 
the Asbury Park Prohibitionists 
know to the contrary, Porter may have 


may 


composed his address under the stimul 

ing influence of American wine—not the 
brand which he ** boomed” in his letters, 
for the proprietor of that is suing him in 
the courts for advanced in the 
business, but brand which 
agrees better with his digestix 


money 
some new 


m 


There is a division of sentiment among 
Republican editors as to the wisdom of 


rt 


pushing the Force Bill issue lea 
delphia Bulletin represents a class w 
opposes any further agitation of the ma 
ter, and questions whether such a law 
would do any good Referring to Mr 
Lodge's silence re garding the matter 
his recent speech, the Bulletin says 

‘It is undoubtedly true that the practica 
value of any Force Bill is being ed by 
more Republicans every dav. Northern ca) 
tal and emigration are doing for the South 
what legislation could 1 ossibly perform. 
t is to these agencies that more conservative 
Republicans look to right wrong; and 
Congressman Lodge has ned this number 
he has in all probability ed the wiser 


course.”’ 





On the other hand, 
dium takes the 


the New Haven Pall 
that ‘‘the 
tion of free suffrage and honest elections is 
one that takes hold of the foundations « 
our system of that ‘‘the 
Republican party of to-day looks upon the 


position ques 


ry 
" 


government ”: 


fore the 
that ‘‘the party is committed 
to the theory that free 
tions can be best secured through Federal 


and honest elec 
legislation and the protection of the Fede 
and that, ‘‘if Mr. Har 
rison is reélected, there is no doubt that the 
most earnest efforts of his Administration 
will be extended towards the passage of a 


ral Government ": 


Federal election law by Congress similar to 
that which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the last Congress.” 


The Nation. 









A striking illustration of the importance 


| of the Force Bill issue in the South is af 


the of exon 
zressman Ewart of the Ninth North Caro 
lina District 
Mr. Ew 


and was soon a prominent local leader in 


forded by recent action 


Born of a Southern family, 


art became a Republican in 1IS72, 


his party, being twice elected Mayor of 
Hendersonville, later a member of the 
Legislature, and in ISS8 a Representative 
in Congress from a district which has 
& majority of white Republicans The 
Force Bill came up during his fitst session 


and he distinguished himself | 


statesinanlike Spree h 


vy making a 
against the measure 


He characterized the Lodve Bill as ase 


tional measure, designed almost entirely 
for the South,” declared that ‘it would 
bring about bloodshed, terrorism, riot, and 


disorder,” and told his Northern Republi 


can brethren tl! remedy they 


it the oniv 


could apply was to “mind your own busi 


ness and treat the ored man of the 


South with ‘wise and salutary neglect 

Mr. Ewart’s standing with his party at 
home was not injured bv his revolt against 
the Force Bill) On the contrary, he is 
now stronger than ever The district, 
which is alwavs a close one, was carried 


by the Democrats in the “tidal wave 


1890, but the Republicans hoped to recover 





it again this vear, asin the last Presiden 
tial campaign. Mr. Ewart was universally 
recognized as their strongest man, and 
they asked him again to accept the 
nomination, but 1 has refused. His 
reason is that he nnot endorse the Force 
Bill feature of the Republican platform 

1 his opposition this policy is s 
str y that will \ e the Democratic 
ticket as » only sure wav of making his 
opposition effective Mr. Ewart is by no 
means alone taking this stand \ 
number of other prominent Republicans 
in the district have announced their in 


to follow 
party is likely to lose the district on this 


issue, 


tention 


his example, and the 


to advocate the 
“Bill to Promote Mendicancy” now bear 
witness that the South has not needed ap 


Even those who used 


propriations from the Federal treasury to 
enable her to build up a good system of 
public education. Next to ex-Senator 
Blair, the A. D. Mayo was the 
strongest supporter of the scheme, and 


Rev 


only a few years ago he was wont to de 
clare that it was impossible for the South 
to get along without such help. Now 
address in which 


he says that ‘‘Virginia gives a five-months’ 


he is delivering an 


free country school to its whole people, at 
an annual cost of $1,500,000; has rehabili- 
tated its old academic and collegiate sys- 
tem, so that never before were so many 
of its youth in the secondary and higher 
schools; subsidizes the best institution for 
the training of the negro, and supervises 
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the best seminary for the manual training 
of the white youth in the South; with 
State normal schools for both races.” 
Other Southern States are but little be- 
hind Virginia, and the influence of her ex- 
ample is spurring on the laggards. The 
best feature of it is the fact that this 
great educational advance is the work of 
the South herself, paid for by her own 
people, and so much prized by them that 
they are willing to pay more for the same 
purpose every year, instead of a sudden 
and unhealthy growth, fostered by Fede- 
ral bounty, and so dependent upon such 
bounty that it would wither if the supply 
of cash from Washington should be 


stopped. 





One of the most absurd performances by 
Congress at the demand—or supposed de- 
mand—of Labor was the passage at the 
recent session of a law which says that no 
person shall be employed more than eight 
hours, ‘‘except in cases of extraordinary 
emergency,” by the Government, ‘‘ or by 
any contractor or sub-contractor upon any 
of the public works of the United States.” 
Although there is room for a difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes ‘‘a pub- 
lic work,” there seems no warrant for 
doubt that this law will be held by the 
courts to apply to all contractors who do 
work for the Government. The effect of 
such legislation was clearly stated during 
the discussion in the House by Represen- 
tative Mutchler of Pennsylvania, who said: 


‘*There are in this country a number of 
corporations which do work for the Govern- 
ment and also for private individuals and other 
corporations, and all this work is done by the 
same employees. Take, for instance, the town 
of Bethlehem, Pa., in my own district, where 
work is being done for the Government. The 
employers must necessarily, under such a Jaw as 
this, have two sets of employees; one set en- 
gaged exclusively upon Government work, and 
the other upon work for railroad corporations 
or for private individuals. Look at the em- 
barrassment and annoyance that a plant of 
that kind will be subjected to by such a law. 
When the eight hours have expired, those who 
are engaged on Government work must stop, 
leaving the others to continue, because they 
will go on to work two hours longer and there- 
by earn more pay.”’ 


Already this absurd law has advanced the 
cost of contract work in one case 20 per 
cent., and we fear the Philadelphia Press 
does not exaggerate when it estimates that 
it will cost the Government $20,000,000 a 
year. 





The strike among the switchmen of the 
Reading system in Buffalo has come to a 
head so suddenly as to surprise the public, 
which reads of violent outbreaks of law- 
lessness almost before it was aware that 
there was any dispute between employers 
and employed. The trouble appears to 
have arisen over a demand for higher 
wages on the part of the switchmen em- 
ployed in the yards at Buffalo. It seems 
that Buffalo is the dividing line between 
the Eastern and Western roads, and that 
the Western roads pay higher wages 
to all employees than do the Eastern 





roads, these higher wages applying to the 
switchmen of Western roads in Buffalo. 
The Reading switchmen in Buffalo de- 
manded the same wages as are paid to 
switchmen of Western roads in that city, 
but the company refused to grant the ad- 
vance, on the ground that they could not 
yield it without also raising the wages of 
their men in New York, Philadelphia, 
Reading, and everywhere else on the 
system, which was impracticable. The 
only question then remaining was whe- 
ther the company could find men who 
were satisfied to take the places of 
the strikers at the old wages. The offi- 
cials claim that they have plenty of 
such men, and the attitude of the strik- 
ers indicates that this claim was well- 
founded, for they immediately resorted to 
wholesale violence, evidently fearing that, 
if they maintained the peace, the com- 
pany would have all the switches manned 
within a few hours. Of course the merits 
of the strike are no longer in question, as 
the strikers have forfeited all claim to 
consideration by their resort to arson, 
their attacks upon the Sheriff's officers, 
and their threats to kill any new men 
who dare take their places. 





It seems clear that violence was delibe- 
rately adopted by the strikers as the chief 
feature of their ‘‘plan of campaign” be- 
fore the crisis actually came. President 
McLeod quotes from the report of a meet- 
ing of the men held on July 22 the follow- 
ing passage: 


‘*The Worthy Master said that the present 
occasion would be a good one to decide how the 
strike should be conducted. McNamara said 
he was in favor of using force should it become 
necessary to do so: that his plan would be to 
run cars off the track, go through the yard, 
knock holes in engine-tanks, cut hose, etc., so 
as to disable engines. Murray, Smith, and 
others spoke against too much violence; agreed, 
however, that a little would be a good thing.’’ 


At the same meeting it was arranged 
that the strike should be declared at mid- 
night, and the Buffalo men gave their 
word that all arrangements had been 
made to run off the track and wreck 
freight and coal cars enough from twelve 
o'clock midnight up to two A. M. to block 
up the whole road for a week, as the yard 
was full of cars. This plan was carried 
out to the letter, and now that it has been 
carried out, it is virtually endorsed by the 
union to which the strikers belong. It is 
true that Grand Master Sweeny makes 
this perfunctory declaration of disapproval: 
‘‘Of course, no lawlessness can be upheld. 
The men should win by peaceable means.” 
But no striker is going to be deterred from 
further violence by reading such mild and 
meaningless words as these. As at Home- 
stead, so at Buffalo, ‘‘Organized Labor” 
resorts to violation of the law as the only 
hope of achieving its end, and there comes 
from no organization of laboring men any 
effective protest against this policy. The 
end must be the same at Buffalo as at 
Homestead—a growth of public sentiment 





against all labor unions, so long as they 
are conducted in this way. 





It would be difficult to conceive of a 
more flagrant abuse of executive power in 
cases of capital crime than Gov. Buchanan 
of Tennessee has committed in commuting 
the sentence of Col. Henry Clay King from 
hanging to imprisonment for life. Col. 
King was proved beyond question to have 
been guilty of as deliberate and cold-blood- 
ed a murder as any man ever committed. 
He walked up to his victim in the public 
streets of Memphis and, placing a pistol 
against his body, shot him without warn- 
ing and without giving him a chance to 
defend himself. Every court in the State 
before which the case was tried pronounced 
him guilty of murder in the first degree. 
There were no extenuating circumstances, 
a fact which is sufficiently emphasized by 
the successive findings by several courts of 
verdicts of murder in a community in 
which verdicts of that kind in “affairs of 
honor” are rare occurrences. That they 
were rendered against King, who had been 
a distinguished soldier in the Confederate 
Army and a brilliant member of the bar 
since the war, was an encouraging sign of 
advancing civilization in the State. The 
Governor has done all he could to check 
this advance by his indefensible course. 





The Tribune asserts that ‘‘ apparently ” 
we did ‘‘not quote Senator Hiscock fair- 
ly” in respect to the effect of the tariff on 
farm products. The only quotation we 
made of the Senator’s words was taken 
from his revised speech in the Record, 
where it stands precisely as we cited it. 
He said: ‘‘No oneclaims that they [agri- 
cultural products] were affected by the 
provisions of the McKinley Act.” The 
Tribune regards this statement as “‘ erro- 
neous,” inasmuch as the prices of ‘‘bar- 
ley, live animals, of wheat, of eggs, and 
of some kinds of vegetables and 
many other articles have been enhanced 
at some points in the country by the new 
duties imposed in the McKinley tariff.” 
This raises the question whether the Tri- 
bune is able to quote fairly from itself. 
“Apparently ” it is not, as on August 2 it 
declared that ‘‘ the prices of food products 
were absolutely unaffected by the sche- 
dules of the McKinley Bill,” and on Au- 
gust 4 it thought that ‘‘it can scarcely be 
necessary to explain that the new tariff 
was in no appreciable degree responsible 
for the change in the cost of food.” 





The continued fall in the price of silver 
is ascribed in some of the foreign journals 
to a prevailing belief that forced purchases 
of silver bullion by the Government of the 
United States will cease within a measura- 
ble period. This is a very reasonable sup- 
position. Public opinion in this country 
touching silver isnot what it was six months 
ago. The first symptom of change was the 
action of the House on the Bland Bill, 
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This was a House, be it remembered, that 
was expected to pass a free-coinage bill by 
a two-thirds majority. The Democrats had 
atwo-thirds majority, and it was confident- 
ly predicted that there would be as many 
Republicans voting for free coinage as 
Democrats voting against it. Such was 
the common belief when the complexion 
of the House became known and for some 
time afterwards. Protection against a 
depreciated currency was looked for in 
a Presidential veto, and this Mr. Harrison 
virtually promised in his Albany speech 
about one year ago. He would hardly 
have taken pains to say what he did 
on this subject unless he had supposed 
that the danger was imminent. The 
Coinage Committee of the House was 
organized to put such a bill through un- 
der a high head of steam, but when the 
time came to report the Bland Bill, it was 
found that a most determined opposition 
to it had arisen, and when the vote was 
taken it failed to pass. Then the Demo- 
cratic National Convention adopted a plat- 
form against free coinage on the present 
ratio of sixteen to one, and in favor of 
the unconditional repeal of the present 
Silver Law. Notwithstanding this plain 
deliverance, the Senate passed a free-coin- 
age bill and sent it to the House, where it 
was beaten by a much more decisive vote 
than that which had been given on the 
Bland Bill a few months earlier. 


Nobody will buy silver now except from 
hand to mouth. The market has got into 
the position that the promoters of the 
Anti-Option Bill wanted to make for wheat 
and cotton—those who deal in ‘‘ futures” 
are out of it altogether. They have left 
silver to the manufacturers of tableware 
and ornaments, and to the few mints 
that continue to receive it for coinage. 
Our esteemed contemporary, the Finan- 
cial Chronicle, thinks that the present 
decline may produce so much trouble in 
Europe as to give fresh interest to the 
coming conference, although it does not 
expect international bimetallism as a con- 
sequence. We have always maintained, 
and we now believe, that the greater the 
fall of silver, the smaller will be the chances 
of any action looking to its reinstatement 
as a money metal. The statesmen and 
people of Europe will congratulate them- 
selves that they have little of it on which 
to make a loss—not more than they can 
easily manage. England's interest in 
India, in so far as it is commercial, differs 
in no wise from her interest in China, 
Mexico, or Chili, which are all 
ver-using countries. 
anxiety in England on account of the sil- 
ver currency of those countries. Eng- 
land’s political interest in India is a trifle 
in comparison with her home interests, 
and these are strongly against bimetallism. 
England's greatest interest is that silver 
should sell for exactly what it is worth 
in a free market. Thisisthe world’s chief 
interest, our own included. 


es 
Sli- 
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Mr. Gladstone’s speech on August 9 
marked the break-down of the last Tory 
prophecy, that he would not be able to 
handle his heterogeneous following. It was 
impossible even for his opponents not to 
admire the easy mastery with which he 
met the difficulties of his politicai situa 
tion. The Tory demand that he should 
announce his policy in detail before ask 
ing the Government to resign, he met by 
saying that never before had an Adminis- 
tration refused either to resign or to pro 
pose any policy in the face of an adverse 
majority returned in general elections, 
and, moreover, that there could be 
Liberal policy until there was a Liberal 
Cabinet. The Conservatives had got a 
deal of comfort out of the fore 
going speeches of the Irish members, who 
had pretty plainly laid down the condi- 
tions on which they would support a 
Liberal Government, but Mr. Gladstone's 
remarks on Irish affairs were so skilfully 
conceived that he dissipated the Tory 
hopes of an Irish defection. He pledged 
himself on the general question of home 
rule in such a way that no Irish member 
could vote against him, and yet he refused 
to commit himself, as some of the Irish 
extremists wished, in regard to evicted 
tenants and imprisoned agitators. 
of them, especially the Parnellites, will 


no 


great 


Some 


vote with him with much grumbling, vet | 


they will vote. In short, the prediction 
that Mr. Gladstone would fail for lack of 
tact and finesse in dealing with the Par 
liamentary situation was about the most 
baseless fabric of a vision imaginable, and 


the Tories have had to fall back on the 
dismal prophecies about his failing | 
strength. 


The tactics and taunts of the Opposition 
to Mr. Gladstone in Parliament are unintel- 
ligible on this side of the water. A ma 
jority of forty is larger than we are ac 
customed to see in the House of Repre 
sentatives at Washington, although there 
happens to be a larger one now. 
party which shall enter the next 
Congress with the same proportionate 
strength that the Liberals have 
House of Commons, will be esteemed 
strong enough for all purposes. Of course 
our executive government is not a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
and hence the conditions are not parallel. 
Nor does a majority here consist usually of 
parts of a party, as the Liberal majority is 
now made up. But on this point it must 
be said that on the main question at issue 
the Gladstonian parts are just as well unit- 
ed as the anti-Gladstonian. If the former 
consist of Liberals and Home-Rulers, the 
latter consist of Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists. The cohesion of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. McCarthy is quite as likely to be 
permanent as that of Lord Salisbury and 
Chamberlain. One advantage pos- 


Any 


in 


sessed by the Opposition—that of holding 
the negative in debate and not being 
responsible for anything —it would be 
but 


useless to ignore, neither should 
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anticipated 


before 
All 


wasted 


that advantage be 


the new is announced 
taunts 


we 


Government 
of Mr. Chamberlain's 
upon our 


are 


ears because do not un 
derstand a system of government under 
which they would be considered appropri 
The first thought 


American, when a 


ate or even permissible 
of 
ment comes in power, is to give it a fair 


every hew pyovern 
chance and not to condemn it before it is 
tried. Yet the of Mr. Chamber 
lain’s indictment and of all the rest of the 


whole 


Opposition speeches was tantamount to say 


ing: ‘‘You have a majority, but you cannot 


use it; you are strong enough to turn 
us out, but vou are not strong enough to 
govern the country after vou come in 


As that is the verv thing to 


and 


tee prov ed, 


be 


as it can proved only by ex 
periment, we, in our provincial way, 
should say that such taunts might be best 


postponed for a few months—more espe 


cially since nothing under heaven can 


now prevent the Gladstonians from ruling 


tillnext February at all events 


The session of the Austrian Reichsrath 


a} 


closed has been 


just unusually rich in 
legislation. Besides deciding on the re 
form of the currency, the two houses have 
| approved of important commercial trea 


ties, and adopted proposals looking to the 
development of the city of Vienna and 
the steady employment by the Govern 
of 
River 


laborers, in 
Wien, the 
This activity 


ment of large numbers 
the regulation of the 


| has unquestionably redounded to the cre 


dit of the Taatfe Government, to whose di 
rect initiative all these measures were due 
The German Liberal party has but grudg 
ingly supported Count Taaffe and given 
It has just suf 
the death of Dr. 
Herbst, its most eloquent leader against 
the of the 
demands grow louder and louder 


fered a great loss in 
whose 
In Bo 
hemia the conservative counsels of the old 


Czech leader, 


aggressions Czechs, 


Rieger, have been 


con- 
and in Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Styria the Slovens are imitat 
ing the Young Czechs in their opposition 
to the German Liberals and in their in 
sistence on the predominance of the Slavic 


temptuously set aside, 


tongue. Laybach, particularly, the capi- 
tal of the province of Carniola, and ten or 
fifteen years ago to all intents and pur- 
poses a German city, has been gradually 
transformed into a Slavic one, and the 
Government has connived at the change, 
even protest of the 
Municipal Council of Laybach against 
the festivities connected with the unveil- 
ing in that city of the statue of the great 
Liberal poet Count Anton Auersperg. It 
would not be strange if the German Libe- 
rals should refuse to serve Taaffe’s purpose 
much longer, and should once more come 
out in open opposition tohim. Seemingly 
sure of the Emperor's favor, he will rule 
with them if possible, and without them 
if necessary. 


overlooking a 
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NEW YORK AND THE ELECTORAL 


COLLEGE. 


It is noticeable that the political figurers 
upon both sides are talking about the pos- 
sibility of winning the Presidential elec- 
tion without the electoral votes of the 
State of New York. On the Republican 
side it is claimed that the addition of six 
new States in the Northwest, with a total 
of twenty electoral votes, has greatly in- 
creased their chances for electing their 
candidate without the aid of New York. 
On the Democratic side it is claimed 
that the success of their party in re- 
cent elections in Iowa, Massachusetts, and 
Wisconsin, and the division of the electoral 
vote of Michigan, make it entirely possi- 
ble that they should lose New York and 
still secure a majority of the Electoral 
College. 

In order to judge of the merits and de- 
merits of these claims, let us consider 
some of the possible combinations which 
might occur to justify them. The Electo- 
ral College of this year, compared with 
that of the last Presidential election, di- 
viding the vote as it was cast in that elec- 
tion, is as follows: 














REPUBLICAN STATES. DEMOCRATIC STATES. 
Old New Old New 
Ap. Ap. AP. Ap. 
California ...... 8 9 | Alabama........ 10 ll 
Colorado........ 3 4/| Arkansas....... 7 38 
Ill mois, ......... 22 24 | Connecticut... 6 6 
Indiana......... 15 15 | Delaware....... 3 3 
owa Pe 13 | Florids ......... 4 4 
Kansas eve 9 10 | Georgia......... 12 13 
Maine.. 6 6 | Kentucky...... 13 13 
Massac husetts. 14 15 | Louis ana...... 8 8 
Michigan.. 13 14 | Maryland....... 8 8 
Minnesota.. ale 7 9 | Missi sippl..... v 9 
Nebr: ska.. 5 % | Missouri......... 16 17 
Nevada... 3 3| New Jersey.... 10 
N. Hampshire.. 4d 4| Nort Carolina 11 jl 
New York......36 36 | South Carolina 9 
Ohio.. . 23 23 | Tennessee ..... 12 12 
Oreyon ......-.. 3 vk... Peres 15 
Pennsylvania,. 30 32 | Virginia ........ 12 12 
Rhode Island... 4 4| West Virginia. 6 6 
Vermont......5 4 qd a — 
Wisconsia...... 11 12 Totals........ 168 75 
Totals.........283 249 
NEW STATES 
Idaho.. kawsdehase 3 cone gga cece 
Montana.. sees 3| Wyoming... eno-eaes & 
North Dakota... ee -- 
South Dakota.. em Total.. esoneeseon OO 
The new oimaais will consist of 444 


votes, and 223 will be necessary for an 
election. If the Republicans were to 
carry the same States this year as they 
carried in 1888, they would have a majori- 
ty and 26 votes to spare without the 
aid of the 20 votes of the new States. 
It will be seen that of the additional 23 
votes which the old States have gained by 
the new apportionment, 16 are in the States 
which were carried by the Republicans in 
1888 and only 7 in the States which were 
carried by the Democrats in that year. 
The Republicans have, therefore, reckon- 
ing on the party divisions of the last 
Presidential election, a net gain of 29 
votes—that is, if we count the 20 votes of 
the new States as surely in their favor. 

If we divide the States in accordance 
with elections which have been held since 
1888, placing in the Democratic column 
States which have been carried by that 
party in two successive elections, the 
showing will be very different. The votes 
of New York, Iowa, and Massachusetts, 
64 in all, will be transferred from the Re- 
publican to the Democratic side, making 





the Democratic total 239, or 16 more 
than the requisite electoral majority. 
This division still leaves Indiana, with its 
15 votes, in the Republican column, and 
leaves there also the 14 votes of Michi- 
gan; but Indiana is confessedly a 
doubtful State, and at least four of 
the Michigan votes are conceded to the 
Democrats in the next election. Recent 
elections in Rhode Island have made that 
also a doubtful State, and it is admitted 
by all fair-minded judges that reasonable 
doubts may be entertained of the result in 
Wisconsin, and even in Illinois, this year. 

In order to make a basis for combina 
tions, however, let us take from both 
columns all the States that are by com- 
mon consent pronounced ‘‘ doubtful,” and 
thus get a basis of reasonably certain 
States for each party. In view of recent 
elections the doubtful list must include 
the following: 


SOT ROU ecsbessecices 36 | Massachusetts ........ 15 
Indiana.. aeanseaven ae _ 
Connecticut. Oe | | Te 
lowa. veep eenees one 


Giving the Republicans the 20 votes of 
the new States, this reduces their sure 
vote to 190, and the sure Democratic vote 
to 169, without making the Michigan di- 
vision. Placing the Michigan vote at 10 
Republican and 4 Democratic, the totals of 
sure States on each side will be Republican 
186, Democratic 173. In order to win, 
therefore, the Republicans must gain 37 
votes and the Democrats 50. The Re- 
publicans could win with any one of the 
following combinations : 








Sure Republican States.. patches Kaebauumnhes nace ann 
BET INTs hase hor bsecs otic sesieenes cee tsrewoce nest b06se 36 
Massachusetts or Indiana. al shabeeseseneveeeoce! a0N 
BEML covey weacvekys iets uisinw osvihcewastecuelesexuess oor 
UPS TODUDIICRI BORGIR. «asec éccescesce covensvecsse AO 
BEE WUE xrenene vente vevectesenrsapsnasscerseuserwcerse 36 
cig we bebe cba cis shek seis cycck Seinesseoccersavesc octave “ame 
MIN Wh uicw shah vanccwes abew viens ovedsosxccess senues 
Sure mel jammed cconteeansaneaebaiete 
New Y oes 
el 
PIN csr oricnass batteviescncs sobcebyecestiseteaseeuatse 228 
Sure Republican States........csccccecscccssccccesss 188 
ow. axe ae 
Ec bececsccustuses bose cecesccscsens ebéenetescesens 15 
IID Ss 6.656 xsikdesscvis.ceucdverepeeseciscsbunen. ae 


It will be seen that, in order to succeed 
without New York, the Republicans must 
carry every doubtful State and all the 
Pacific Coast and Northwestern States. 
Turning to the Democratic side, we have 
the following possible combinations: 





Sure Democratic States.. 173 
New York dos, ve cenvecnotseuseéves: ae 
Indiana or “Mass: ichusetts. Rae cetenceaccseeceneens 15 

Total.. 55 Suchincw pews 224 
Sure Democratic canteen... soe eN hep eeapes weeewacer ae 
— Fz. paewecns 36 
ae. ee 

a. xo o4 ice Sevens decWere s Orctcgnedschschaauas scans ee 


Giving the Democrats five instead of 
four votes from Michigan, making their 


sure total 174, we have: 

Sure peapneneann omen. none nedéonsshchéuswetccoue 
or gC - stesebevescdeie selene Wienabes 
OWB. co cccccccccece 


BOW ana icgar te teve senvnssenveesevesstanseeeneessee 
CUPIRIOGE oo. vsscnce 0 dens ccnseccndsvecveccesetanceves 





The Democrats could also win without 
New York and with only four votes from 





Michigan, provided they should carry, 
in addition to the four States enumerated 
above, Rhode Island or Montana, and the 
latter State has shown many signs of un- 
certainty in recent elections. They could 
also win without New York, or Iowa, or 
Connecticut if they could gain the twenty- 
four votes of Illinois, as follows: 


Sure eeaataned votes.. evetseuscdileséeedescees BE 
RL ciindsa ac cdusgpiedhets.qhev enunescs anion bueus nines 15 
Massachusetts. ‘ietiediesdsevbensewetweeecene ee 
Tliinois . Bek sb RsddeU etna rebeaReteCCeSebbhsgias Oe 


Total... 


It is obvious, however, that the vote 
of New York is the all-important factor 
in the calculations upon both sides, and that 
the candidate who receives that will, in 
this contest as in all previous ones, stand 
by far the better chances of election. Still, 
the Michigan division has introduced a 
new element of uncertainty, and it is by 
no means impossible that the result may 
be decided by that. 


MORE CHILIAN AFTER-THOUGHIS. 


A FRESH crop of explanations in regard to 
the conduct of our diplomatic and naval 
officials in Chili marks the return of Con- 
sul McCreery to this country. He himself 
has a delightful tale to tell of the consum- 
ing love of Chilians for Americans, aftirm- 
ing that ‘‘ there is not a particle of truth 
in the stories of ill-feeling on the part of 
Chilians against Americans.” This is 
enough to bring President Harrison back 
to Washington in hot haste, to see person- 
ally to the dismissal of a subordinate who 
could thus coolly contradict the head of 
the nation. In a certain Presidential 
message the assertion was made, it will 
be remembered, that the ‘‘ populace” in 
Valparaiso was ‘‘animated by hostility to 
the Government whose uniform the sailors 
and officers wear.” But what the Consul 
has to say is not of so much importance as 
the published letter of Francis W. Egan 
and the article of Theodore Roosevelt in 
last week’s Independent. 

Mr. Egan, as might be expected from a 
member of an old American family, is es- 
pecially strong in denouncing the ‘‘devil- 
ish malice” and ‘‘lying attacks” of such 
recent and unpatriotic immigrants as the 
Trumbulls, whom he has detected in the act 
of ‘‘currying favor with their English cli- 
ents.” But we cannot pause over the sub- 
lime spectacle of young Egan’s patriotism ; 
his explanation of Admiral Brown’s 
conduct is the principal thing that re- 
quires consideration. It coincides in the 
main with that advanced by that expert 
in Chilian affairs, Mr. Roosevelt. Both 
think it a complete vindication of the 
American naval officer to say that the 
landing at Quinteros was known to the 
Balmacedist officials in the morning of the 
day in the afternoon of which he steamed 
up tothe scene of the disembarkation. Ad- 
miral Brown went up there, says glib Mr. 
Roosevelt, ‘‘fulfilling his duty.” This is 
a great advance over the best explanation 
ever before given of the Admiral’s action 
—even his own—namely, that he went 
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out of idle curiosity. If he had any 
“duty” to perform on the Chilian 
coast,it was to protect American lives and 
property. A similar duty rested upon the 
other foreign war-ships in Valparaiso har- 
bor, and, strangely enough, they thought 
they could best fulfil it by staying where 
they were. Admiral Brown, however, ac- 
cording to Mr. Roosevelt, thought the best 
way to protect Americans was to go where 
there were none. 

Now, it has never been denied, so far as 
we know, that the insurgent squadron had 
been sighted off Quinteros before Admiral 
Brown went up there. The charge against 
him is, that he brought back more accurate 
and detailed information than was had 
before in Valparaiso, and that he gave his 
opinion, of the highest military value tothe 
Balmacedists at the time, that the move- 
ment was not a feint, but a definitive land 
ing. Says Mr. Roosevelt: ‘‘ Not one shred of 
evidence has been offered in support of 
the malicious slanders”’ against Admiral 
Brown, and he thinks it is to the ‘‘infi- 
nite discredit” of the papers which have 
circulated these charges that such is the 
case. Now, there have been at least two 
shreds of evidence on this subject printed 
again and again, and it isto the discredit, 
infinite or otherwise, of any one making 
the above assertion that he ignores them. 
For Mr. Roosevelt’s benefit we reproduce 
them once more. 

On the morning of August 21, after Ad- 
miral Brown's return to Valparaiso and 
interview with the officials, a Government 
paper came out with the announcement 
of an impending battle, and added: ‘‘ From 
trustworthy information brought by the 
American man-of-war San Francisco, we 
know for a fact that the revolutionists 


have landed at Quinteros, etc.” When 
Admiral Brown reached San _ Fran- 
cisco, some months later, he denied 


roundly that any such statement had been 
published in any Chilian paper, although 
copies of the original were then in more 
than one newspaper office in this country. 
This denial will do to go with his other 
one, that no despatch was sent by any one 
on his ship, except a cipher message 
to Washington; the latter has since been 
made to look particularly silly by the pro- 
duction of a facsimile of a cable message 
sent in plain English by his own flag-ofticer 
to a New York newspaper. The other 
‘‘shred” is the following telegram, sent 
early in the morning of August 21 to Bal 
maceda himself by Intendente Viel: 

‘*Tbhe American Admiral has left me only 
this moment, and he believes, as I do, that a 
reémbarkation is not possible.’’ 

We have never seen any explanation 
or denial of this telegram. Secretary 
Tracy had his attention called to it by the 
Washington correspondent of the Evening 
Post, and complacently remarked that he 
thought it very likely the Admiral had 
talked over the military situation with 
Viel. If that is neutrality, what would be 
gross partisanship? If that is a model of 
discreet conduct ‘‘ beyond praise,” as Mr. 
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Roosevelt calls it, what lengths would Ad 
miral Brown have had to go to call for 
condemnation ? Mr. Roosevelt demands 
‘‘frank and humble apology ” 
papers which have published the charges 
without any proof. We think that an 
apology for ‘‘baseless slander ’ is indeed 
due from somebody, but will leave it to 
Mr. Roosevelt, on reflection, to say from 
whom. 

A fitting climax to the artificial patriot 
ism displayed so freely throughout this 
whole Chilian affair has been the lying in 
state of the body of the murdered sailor 
Riggin, in Independence Hall, Philadel 
phia. It was made perfectly clear by the 
papers of that city that the whole scheme 
was devised by one Philadelphia journal 
as a means of advertising itself. It had 
worked up a “ Riggin Fund,” and induced 
Mayor Stuart to give his consent tothe ex 
hibition in Independence Hall. The other 
papers, aware of the clap-trap nature of 
the whole performance, called upon th 
Mayor to rescind his action, pointing out 
with entire justice, that an honor hereto 
fore paid only to the remains of Henry 
Clay and Abraham Lincoln ought not t 


from those 


be cheapened by coupling it with an ad 
vertising dodge of a newspaper. But the 


Mayor had gone too far. 


A TARIFF FOR WAGES ONLY. 


IN his examination before the Congression 
al Committee, Mr. Frick maintained a very 
bold front except at one point 
was asked the labor-cost of producing a 
ton of steel. Though questioned on that 
head more than he refused to an 
swer. This refusal he justified on the 
ground that he should not be expected to 
make public a business secret; but there 
are those that he 
afraid of coming into collision 
his former declaration that the tariff had 
nothing whatever to do with the Home 
stead troubles However that may be, 
there is no difficulty in getting at an ap 
proximate answer to the question put to Mr 
Frick. The cost of production of iron and 
steel has been the subject of many expert 
inquiries, and from them a fair estimate of 
the labor-cost may be derived, even if it 
should be true that the labor-cost to the 
Carnegie Company were less, and their 
profits correspondingly greater, thanin the 
case of business competitors. 

The thing to make plain at the start is, 
that the modern Republican doctrine of 
protection has come down to the explicit 


when he 


once, 


who suspect was 


with 





assertion that the tariff is put upon for 
eign competing goods ‘‘to make up the 
difference between the wages paid in the 
United States and in 
Europe.” That was the language held by 
McKinley, in his speech in this city on 
June 21; and to make his meaning still 
more unmistakable, he aaded 


the wages paid 


‘* Whenever Europe wil! give to her work 
men the same wages that we give to ours, then 
we will remove our tariffs and meet her in the 
neutral markets of the world, and it will be 
the survival of the fittest. 


Elevate your con 
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dition up to ours, and we will demand no pr 
tective tariff against the goods made by your 
abor And I will tell vou when we can bave 
free trade in this countrv It will be when 
the nations of the wor'd wil! bring their social 
and labor conditions up to rs r we will 
never jevei ours down to thei That is what 
a protective tari? means.’ 


In this, of course, he was but expound 
ing the plank in the Republican platform 

that the duties 
‘equal to the ditference | 


which says should be 
wiween 
No 
nuld 


on 


wages 


abroad and at home more ex 


of words be chosen 


plicit form 
to that 


for example, is greater than 


say if the duty steel rails 


demand 


is 


ed by the difference between the labar 


cost in this country and in Europe, it 
is too great and should at once be brought 
down to exactly that difference. On the 
other band, if the strikers at Homestead 
can show that their wages do not eat up 
all the protection on the goods they pro 


duce, but that a part of if is lost 


1 OXIA 





profits to the manufacturers, then they 
have the authority of McNinley himself 
for demanding those protits as their law 
ful du 

Now, in the matter of steel rails. the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, Mr 
Carroll D. Wright, prepared in 1880 a 
statement showing the labor cost per ton 


in this country and in England. He based 


his figures on the cost of production all 
the was up from the ore and coal and coke 
to the finished product, and found the en 
+} 


a 


} 
on of steel 


tire labor-cost of at rails in 


1s 


country to be $11.59. But the McKinley 
duty is $1344, which is $2 too much on 
the new McKinley theory, even if the 
British manufacturer could produce rails 
without any labor-cost whatever. But 
when we tind from the same in 


vestigation that the labor-cost in England 


is $7.81, we see that the tariff protection, 
on the princiy that the ‘‘ difference in 
| Wages alone should dictate the rate, 


ought to be no more than $3.78 per ton. 


| In other words, McKinley made his rate 


| nearly four times as high as his own rule 


|} for protect 


The 


ever suspected o 


called for. Tron Age, which no one 
f understating the case 


m, recently gave the labor 


; cost of a ton of wire rods as $1.95; yet the 


| tariff duty 


of 


more than six times 


is six-tenths a cent a 
pound, or $12 a ton 
the labor-cost 

The tables of the 
wages and cost of production are not yet 
available, but reference to the first annual 


report of the Commissioner of Labor and 


last census relating to 


the report of the census of 1880 on wages 
the truth is the 
tepublican discovery, that the pro- 
tective tariff is solely to make up for the 


will show how far from 


late 


difference between wages in this country 


and in Europe. From the voluntary 


| ‘ 
statements of manufacturers gathered in 


the reports referred to,it appears, for exam 
ple, that the labor-cost of producing a pair 
five-_pound blankets is 35 cents; the 
duty on them in the tariff of 1883 was 
$1.90. Instead of lowering that rate .o 
make it cover difference in wages and no 
more, McKinley increased it. The labor- 


a 
on 
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cost of a yard of four-ounce flannel was 
8 cents; the 1883 duty was 8 cents, and 
McKinley put it higher. A gallon of lin- 
seed oil involves a labor-cost of 2 cents; 
the tariff of 1883 made it dutiable at 25 
cents, and McKinley raised the rate to 32 
cents. It would be easy to extend the 
comparison indefinitely, and show how 
thorough a ‘‘fraud” is the ‘‘ Republican 
protection” for wages only. 

All this relates solely to the theory on 
which, Republicans now claim, the pro- 
tective tariff is constructed. As to the 
practical effect of a high tariff on wages, 
it appears, from the investigation of the 
Senate Finance Committee, that wages 
have slightly fallen in highly protected 
industries and risen in non-protected. 
The published abstract of the results ar- 
rived at by the Commissioner of Labor, in 
his inquiries into the same subject in con- 
nection with the census, points strong- 
ly to the same conclusion. TheN. Y. 
Tribune promptly sounded a note of 
alarm when Mr. Wright gave out his 
general results, and said that a false im- 
pression might be made by his hasty 
figures, and plainly intimated that the full 
report ought to be suppressed—at least 
until after the election. If the Repub- 
licans were content to join the ranks of 
the economists who say that a high tariff 
has nothing to do with wages, except to 
increase the cost of living and so indi- 
rectly to lower them, they could escape 
from some of the awkward questions sug- 
gested by the Homestead troubles. But 
as long as they maintain that the tariff is 
solely to keep up wages, they will all the 
while be running up against facts which 
show their professions to be fraudulent 
and their practical results delusive. 








AN UNWORKABLE THEORY. 


THE relations between workmen and their 
employers, never in very stable equilibrium, 
have been of late exceptionally disturbed, 
with the usual result of calling forth much 
good advice to both parties. In so far as this 
advice represents public opinion it will not 
be without effect, for neither laborers nor 
capitalists can be insensible to the feeling 
with which they are regarded in the com- 
munity, any more than they can be insen- 
sible to the state of the atmosphere which 
envelops them. But in so far as this advice 
implies the acceptance of certain econo- 
mic principles, its value depends upon the 
truth of these principles. If they are un- 
true, or if they have been generally repre- 
sented to be untrue, it is hardly fair to 
blame workingmen for being reluctant to 
accept advice which assumes their truth. 
American laborers are, as a class, extreme- 
ly intelligent, but even intelligent people 
may be misled by the statements of those 
who profess to be experts, and in our 
opinion they are now suffering from a 
misapprehension of some fundamental 
economic truths due to the fallacious 
teaching of some professed economists. 
The unscientific spirit of this teaching is 





manifested perhaps most conspicuously in 
avery general exultation over the “ ex- 
plosion” of the wages-fund theory. It 
may be as well to say flatly that no such 
explosion has taken place. Undoubtedly, 


some writers have made absurd and exag- | 


gerated statements about the wages-fund, 
but all that is essential in this theory re- 
mains true and indispensable in any po- 
litical economy that will work. No one 
who reflects can deny that the labor- 
ers employed upon a certain piece of 
work must be sustained while the work 
is being done, and this sustentation is 
the wages-fund. The element of time is 
the essential one, for in almost all modern 
industry the product is not consumed by 
those who produce it, but is exchanged for 
other products; and until the processes of 
production and exchange have been com- 
pleted, which cannot be done instantly, 
there is nothing available for the laborer’s 
support. It is true that a portion of his sup- 
port he may himself provide, but this is im- 
material, asis the circumstance that his em- 
ployer may borrow his capital. What is 
true and important is, that, as a rule, in 
all modern industry, laborers engaged in 
any department of production are sup- 
ported out of wealth already produced 
and not out of wealth to be produced. It 
is well enough to talk of the share of the 
laborer in the product, and to speak of 
the partnership existing between capital 
and labor, if these expressions are not 
taken literally; but unfortunately they 
often are taken literally. 

Thus it is said by some, as, for instance, 
by Mr. F. A. Walker, that the laborer is 
not supported by the wages-fund, because 
he often lives upon credit until his job is 
completed, when his wages are paid to 
him out of the product or its proceeds. 
Others maintain a similar doctrine, that 
as the laborer works he becomes entitled to 
a certain share in the product, which 
really constitutes his wages. It ought to 
be enough to say in reply to these theo- 
ries that the laborer cannot eat or wear 
credit, but must have food and clothes, 
and that these must have been created 
before he began his work. As to the second 
statement of the theory, we need only ask 
whether the laborers employed on the 
Panama Canal received as their wages cer- 
tain undivided shares in the useless exca- 
vations that scar that isthmus. The same 
illustration exhibits the fallacy involved 
in the ‘industrial partnership” theory. 
The French investor knows well that the 
wages of these laborers were paid to them 
out of wealth that he had saved, and that 
in meeting the losses of this partnership 
he had no assistance from the partner 
who furnished the labor. 


For it is essential to a partnership that 
there should be a community of losses as 
well as profits, and if it is true that the 
laborer’s wages come out of what he pro- 
duces, when that product has -no value he 
gets no wages. The consequences of ignor- 
ing this obvious truth are very serious, 
for nothing is more common than for 





sentimentalists to dwell upon the large 
profits of some particular enterprise, 
and to insist that the laborers are en- 
titled to their share of them, in addi- 
tion to the wages for which they agreed 
to work. If these economists followed 
their reasoning out to its logical result, 
they would find themselves obliged to hold 
that when an enterprise fails, the laborers 
ought to repay to the capitalists the wages 
which were advanced to them out of a 
value that did not ‘‘materialize.’ Yet 
the ‘heads I win, tails you lose” theory 
has been represented as applicable to the 
laborer’s case so generally, by the press 
and from the pulpit and the professorial 
chair, that it is not surprising if many la- 
borers feel that the present method of 
fixing their wages deprives them of remu- 
neration to which they are justly entitled. 

As to the exceptional profits of particu- 
lar enterprises, it is well to bear in mind 
that men of wealth seldom put all their eggs 
into one basket. The stock in a profitable 
concern is probably in most cases owned 
by men who own stock in many other 
concerns, some of which are very unpro- 
fitable. Their income is derived from the 
whole mass of their investments, good and 
bad, and if they were compelled to accept 
only a part of their gains while they bore 
all their losses, there is little doubt that 
the spirit of enterprise, so important to 
the interests of the community, la- 
borers included, would be discouraged. 
This spirit demands the prospect of 
exceptional profits, for if there is no 
hope of large gains from a new ven- 
ture, there is no motive for assuming a 
new risk. Perhaps it should be added 
that we are not considering a case where 
exceptional gains are due to exceptional 
fidelity and capacity in the laborers em- 
ployed. Insuch a case, it is safe to say 
that a management sufficiently intelligent 
to be prosperous is likely to be sufficient- 
ly intelligent to understand the causes 
of its success, and to see that its em- 
ployees do not become less efficient 
through dissatisfaction with their reward. 

Taking a general view of the industrial 
field, therefore, it seems that capital 
is everywhere maintaining labor, paying 
wages whether the enterprise is profitable 
or not, and applying its exceptional gains 
to offset its exceptional losses. If it ap- 
parently, like the Lord of the Vineyard, 
pays the same wages for services that differ 
widely in productiveness, this is not done 
arbitrarily, but in pursuance of laws that 
are perhaps on the whole as beneficent as 
any substitutes that could be devised by 
human ingenuity. Certainly, the at- 
tempt recently made on the part of 
the laborers at Homestead to assert the 
existence of ‘‘vested interests” in the 
plant there, has made it manifest that the 
economic theories above criticised do not 
work well when reduced to practice. 
There is and there has been no ‘‘ industrial 
partnership” there; nothing buta bargain 
on the part of capitalists to pay specified 
w ages to laborers, let the issue as to pro- 
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fits be what it might. There may be said 
to have been an explosion there, but it was 
not an explosion of the wages-fund theo- 
ry, but of the theory that holds that 
wages are paid out of the anticipated pro- 
ducts of the future, and not out of the ex- 
isting products of the past. 


AT BODENSTEDT’S BIRTHPLACE. 


PEINE, HANOVER, July 23, 1892. 

Ir would be interesting to make a dozen per- 
sons read Bodenstedt’s famous songs of love 
and wine, and then have them guess in what 
kind of place the poet was born and brought 
up. Probably not one would descend in his 
thoughts from the gorgeous scenes of the Cau- 
casus, where the siuger has entertained him 
with the Oriental wisdom of Mirza-Schaffy, to 
anything like the sober plains between Bruns- 
wick and Hanover, where he would find the 
cradle of Bodenstedt in the prosy little town 
of Feine. It is true, Ernst Schulze as well as 
Hoffmann von Fallersileben might come to 
mind, both born in the same region and both 
poets of some note; but the contrast between 
their poetry and their early surroundings is 
not so striking as in Bodenstedt’s case. The 
once monotonous Liineburger Heide has fur- 
nished more than one poet; only special cir- 
cumstances and experiences, however, could 
combine to produce such a seeming anomaly as 
the author of “ Mirza-Schaffy.” 

When Bodenstedt was born, in 1819, Peine 
was a town of 3,000 inhabitants; when he died, 
three months ago, it had 8,000. In earlier 
times it was a strong fortress; at present it 
is a manufacturing town and quite an impor- 
tant railway station. An unusually large num- 
ber of its houses still show the old-fashioned 
extremely low upper stories, with windows like 
mere loop-holes, but many have already been 
rebuilt in modern style. Such has been the 
case with the stately mansion of the Boden- 
stedts, which faces the market square, and at 
tracts the attention of the visitor by the tab- 
let bearing the name of the poet and the date 
of his birth, but still more by the large sign 
which invites hungry and thirsty souls to en- 
ter and refresh themselves in the Mirza- 
Schaffy Restaurant. Surely this is just as it 
should be, for no visible or external surround- 
ings could make one appreciate Bodenstedt 
better than good wine and viands on the 
table, appropriate selections from his songs 
written out on wall and ceiling, and a picture 
of the genial singer looking down upon the 
cheerful feaster. 

Bodenstedt’s father was one of the promi- 
nent citizens of Peine, a self-reliant, self-ex- 
acting man of more than common intelligence 
and sagacity. He cared for the physical de- 
velopment of his son with something like 
Spartan rigor, but he also gave him the best 
mental training possible. The boy’s grand- 
mother was a rhymester, and the boy himself 
early began ta imitate her, but soon conclud- 
ed that nothing short of life’s actual experi- 
ences would ever make a poet of him. It was 
this longing for the wide world, this desire to 
find something worth expressing, and the im- 
pulse to express it in artistic form, which made 
him accept a place as tutor ina Russian fa- 
mily at Moscow when he was but twenty-two, 
and could hardly be said to have finished his 
own studies at home. There he passed three 
pleasant and profitable years until he was 
called to the position of a teacher or professor 
in the Gymnasium at Tiflis, where the fre- 
quent holidays and the long summer vacation, 
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in all atout six months out of twelve, gave 
him abundant time to pursue his private in 
vestigations of the tribes of the Caucasus and 
to study various Eastern tongues. Un his re- 
turn to Germany, late in 1M5, he went first 
to Gottingen and thence to Munich. From 
1854 to 1866 he was professor of the Slavic 
languages in the Bavarian capital, and from 
1867 to 1869 superintendent of the theatre in 


Meiningen. Afterwards he lived the life of a 
writer, journalist, and editor in Berlin, 


Trieste, Wiesbaden, and other cities; a life of 
which the principal interruption was his visit 
to our shores in 1880, or, as one might 
tempted to call it, his triumphal procession 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Pacitic back to the Atlantic. 

When a poet is taken from us, it is natural 
and perfectly fair to ask how much of his 
work wiil outlive him and his age; but it is 
not fair for his contemporaries to forget how 
much even that which is likely soon to die has 
pleased and delighted them in days gone by. 
Our fast-living age is only too apt to forget 
this, and seems to be in danger of doing so 
with Bodenstedt. If, ten years ago, he was 
extolled too highly by his countrymen in 
America, he now appears to be underrated by 
some of his countrymenat home. That he was 
not a truly great poet is no new discovery, 
nor should it be laid to his charge; but to say 
that he was essentially shallow and too easily 
satisfied with the popular success of bis Mirza 
Schaffy songs is hardly just and true; for, 
light and frivolous as many of his ditties may 
sound, there are not a few passages in his 
prose as well as in his poetry which betoken 
an essentially serious nature. But, however 
this may be, to fix Bodenstedt’s place in Ger- 
man literature will upon a 
generation; all that could possibly be done 
now, in an adequate critique, would be, and 
should be, to survey his activity as a man of 
letters in general, and to ascertain what this 
activity meant or still means for his own day 
and generation. 

Bodenstedt accomplished several things for 
which he should be remembered. 
his countrymen as interpreter and translator 
of foreign thought. He left behind him valu 
able memoirs, and he made a large and lasting 
contribution to the world’s cheerfulness 
giving us his songs. Russia, Persia, England, 
and America—all are the better known to 
Germans and students of German for his hav- 
ing lived and written among us. 
niscences’ can hardly fail to interest the his- 
torian of literature, for Bodenstedt’s friends 
and acquaintances were numerous, and his re- 
flections on men and affairs, though by no 
means always profound, often throw a side- 
light on events of importance. 
again—those, at least, which were set to music 
by composers like Rubinstein and Franz— 
speak for themselves, and constitute that por- 
tion of his work by which he is most likely to 
live. Much of what he wrote on St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Titlis, and Constantinople, and 
much of what he wrote on or translated from 
Shakspere, Hafiz, Pushkin, Lermontoff, Kol- 
zoff, Derzhavin, and Turgeneff, has lost its 
value and interest or has been superseded. 
But we ought to recall that, when be began his 
literary career, little or nothing was known 
on many of the subjects which he took up 
and rendered intelligible, 


be 


devolve future 


He served 


in 


His *Remi- 


His songs, 


Moreover, he not only introduced Germans 
to the literature of Russia, but also Russians 
to that of Germany. When he went to Mos- 
cow, in 1841, he was still commonly mistaken 
for an Englishman because he came from a 
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Hanoverian town. the of 
Goethe and Schiller, and a few of their more 
popular works, German literature was a book 


Beyond names 


with seven seals to Russians, and that which 
then constituted the literary life of Germany 
could not but confuse and disgust even the 
and foreign observer. Heine 
and Borne were railing, first jointly at Ger- 
man politics, and afterwards at each other. 
Heine and 


fairest 


closest 


Immermann were pitted against 
Menzel; bdérn 

and, to make con- 
Menzel, and 
Gutzkow together were picking flaws in Goethe 
and Schiller. 


Platen; Gutzkow against 
against Wilibald Alexis; 
fusion worse confounded, bdérne, 
In many Russian homes and fa- 
milies where these writers, not excepting the 
greatest, were scarcely known by name, Ral- 
Dickens, and 


zac, Thackeray were read and 
Studied with astonishing eagerness. Hepee, 
what an opportunity for the clever and enthu- 
siastic young Bodenstedt to correct, teach, 
and enlighten! And this opportunity he seised 
and improved faithfully. 


Of Bodenstedt’s wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances it is impossible to speak here at 
all; nor can more than bare mention be made 
of his visit to the United States 
read, in Morgeniand und 
the which «x 


Some of 


Americans 
\bend- 
this 


should his 
land,’ 
Visit. 


prosy ; 


Verses 


miunemorate 
them will be found to be very 
others, for example the lines on Minne- 
haha and the litle violet on the banks of the 
Mississippi, are 
too, 


his “ Farewe 


truly musical and poetic. In- 


teresting, are the sentiments expressed in 


ll to America 


merika, du Welt 
We 


m Werden ! 
t erhaboen Triimme 

sses waniaul Erven, . 
1 um Vergangnes nicht zu kiim- 














Was in 
vheit Neid und Hass erregen.”’ 


dhr Grosses, 


*, We notice at once that the:e lines 
semble Goethe's 
* Amerika, du h 


st es besser,” 


ete., 


Vist 


bu far greater interest than this 
is the fact, recorded here once 
re, that “the past,” or what we call “his- 
tory” and tradition, if dwelt upon to morbid- 
ness and heeded too anxiously, may become a 
fetter which makes men “fools” indeed. And 
it rom such fetters that even the highly 
civilized European feels himself freed when he 
first reaches the shores of the less civilized 
New World; freed too often, however, only 
by way of reaction, for further experience not 
infrequently teaches him that progress with 
absolute disregard of the “ past” is just as blind 
as progress for ever looking backward is slow. 

Let reflections in the 
Mirza-Schatfy Restaurant with a few lines 
from the poet’s ‘ Morgenland und Abendland,’ 
which I take to be not only sincere, but also 
true and characteristic of him: 


; a 
is O48 


what 
resemblance 


mM 
pee) 


Is 


me conclude these 


allem, was ich ich es immer 
griindlich, 
Mein Getst ist ernst, allein mein Herz ist ieicht 


erziindlich 


» Mit weiss, nahm 


. . . 


Oft ward ich unverdient gertihmt, 
Oit auch getadelt anverbliimt, 


Doch der schirfste ladel, den ich vernommen, 
Ist mirstets aus dem eignen Herzen gekommen,” 


BARDOUX’S LAFAYETTE. —I. 
Paris, August 5, 1892. 


= M. BARDOovxX is one of our Senators, represent- 
ing the department of the Puy-de-Déme, He 





belongs to what we call, in our classification of 
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parties, the Left Centre, which means the mo- 
derate Republican. He was for a brief period 
Minister of Public Instruction. A man of 
some culture, he has published several books, 
the best of which are ‘La Comtesse Pauline de 
Beaumont’ and ‘Madame de Custine,’ as he 
had original documents to help him in writing 
these biographies. ‘there is also a volume on 
‘Le Comte de Montlosier et le Gallicanisme.’ 
I take no account of ‘La Bourgeoisie Fran- 
caise,’ which deals with generalities. M. Bar- 
doux’s style is very defective; there is in it a 
certain sort of fluidity which borders on what 
the French call “fadeur.” It often aims to be 
eloquent when it is only commonplace. M. 
Bardoux is fortunate to have found some 
good subjects, and to have chosen interesting 
heroines and heroes; they have helped him 
more than he has helped them. ‘This can be 
said essentially of his new work, ‘La Jeunesse 
de Lafayette (1757-1792).’ The youth of La- 
fayette is all the more interesting to study as 
he remained, so to speak, young all his life- 
time. His passions were, at the end of a long 
life, what they were at twenty. You may 
judge of the style of M. Bardoux by this 
phrase: “If our heart brings back or fixes our 
sensibility on the day, happier than all others, 
of which we dream when we reénter into our- 
selves, this day was for Lufayette the one on 
which the generous wind of the eighteenth cen- 
tury blew him over to America.” 

Marie- Paul - Joseph- Roch-Yves- Gilbert of 
Motier, Marquis of Lafayette, was born on 
September 6, 1757, in Auvergne, in the old 
castle of Chavagnac. His father, Colonel of 
the Grenadiers of France, was killed at the 
age of twenty-four, a short time before he was 
born. At the age of fourteen, he entered, like 
all the gentlemen of bis time, the military aca- 
demy of Versailles, He was tall, red-haired, 
serious, awkward; he danced without grace, 
and did not ride well. As early as seventeen 
he was married to Adrienne d’Ayen. The 
Duc d’Ayen, eldest son of the last Marshal de 
Noailles, had five daughters. Adrienne was 
one of them; Pauiine, another, became Ma- 
dame de Montagu, whose memoirs have been 
published. Adrienne was only fourteen years 
and a half old. The Comte de Ségur, who wes 
the uncle of Lafayette, writes in his Memoirs 
that “till he was eighteen years old, Lafa- 
yette had a grave and cold countenance which 
wrongly betokened embarrassment and timidi- 
ty. This exterior coldness and little disposi- 
tion to talk formed a great contrast to the 
petulance, frivolity, and loquacity of persons 
of his age; but this envelope concealed the 
most active mind, the firmest character and 
the most ardent soul.” 


Lafayette belonged to the most brilliant set 
of courtiers, headed by the Comte d’Artois, 
Havré, Guéménée, Durfort, Coigny, the two 
Dillons, the two Ségurs, the Comtesse d’Arem- 
berg, the Duchesse de Fronsac. They met at 
an inn, near Porcherons, called the “ Epée de 
bois.” These young people were Angloma- 
niacs, and thought it necessary to drink much 
to be very English. “Don’t forget to tell 
Noailles,” said Lafayette one day to the 
Comte de la Marck, who was one of tle set, 
“how much I drank,” after having taken more 
champagne than usual. This life of dissipa- 
tion did not last long. Lafayette was at Metz 
when he heard the news of the American Re- 
volution from the mouth of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who was dining at the Governor’s (the 
Comte de Broglie, the hero of the ‘Secret du 
Roi,’ one of the historical wurks of the pre- 
sent Duc de Broglie). Before the end of the 





meal, Lafayette had conceived the idea of 
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going to America and of offering his services 
to “the insurgents” (or “ Bostoniens,” as they 
were then called). ‘The sentiment of France 
was all on the side of the American colonies; 
the English game of whist was replaced by an- 
other game, “Boston.” Was there not a curi- 
ous symptom in this sympathy shown for the 
revolt of a people againsta King? ‘To be sure, 
some political calculation was mixed up with 
this generous sympathy; it was felt that if the 
thirteen colonies fell again under the yoke of 
Engiand, France would soon lose her colonies 
in the West Indies. 

The Comte de Ségur had formed the project 
of embarking for America with Lafayette 
and with the Vicomte de Noailles. The Comte 
de Broglie was let into the secret. He tried 
at first to hinder Lafayette from following 
out his resolution: “I saw your uncle die in 
the Italian wars; I was present at the death of 
your father at the battle of Minden; and I 
will not contribute to the ruin of the only re- 
maining branch of the family.” It was in 
vain. In vain, too, did the Duc d’Ayen fly 
into a great rage against his son-in-law. So- 
ciety pronounced in favor of Lafayette and 
against the Duc d’Ayen. Lord Stormont, the 
knglish Ambassador, wrote to his Govern- 
ment: “If the Duc d’Ayen crosses his son-in- 
law in such an enterprise, he cannot hope to 
marry off his daughters.” Lafayette entered 
into communication with Silas Deane, and 
signed an engagement. In order the better to 
cover his enterprise, he went to London, where 
he remained three weeks; he returned to Paris, 
left for Bordeaux, after having taken leave of 
his wife and of the Comte de Ségur, and suc- 
ceeded, not without many difficulties, in em- 
barking on the 26th of April, 1777, on his ship, 
which he called La Victoire. 

M. Bardoux gives us several letters written 
by Lafayette on board the Victoire to his 
wife; they are in the sentimental style of the 
eighteenth century. Lafayette had left a child 
behind him, Henriette (who died during his 
journey), and his wife was on the eve of her 
second confinement. He tells bis wife that he 
is glad to change his futile life for a useful 
life: 


“Tn going, as a friend, to offer my services 
to this very interesting republic, | bring with 
me only my frankness and my good will—no 
ambition, no personal interest. In working 
for my own glory, I shail work for their hap. 
piness. I hope that for my sake you will be- 
come a good American. The happiness of 
America is intimately connected with the hap- 
piness of humanity; it is going to become the 
respectable and safe asylum of liberty.” 


On July 16, 1777, after six weeks afloat, La- 
fayette landed in Georgetown, S. C. He 
stopped first at the house of Major Huger, and 
left for Charleston, from which place he went 
on horseback, accompanied by six officers, to 
Philadelphia. He was for a moment coldly 
received—the Americans had been disgusted 
with the conduct of several French adventur- 
ers; but when the letters which he bore from 
Franklin and Deane to the Chairman of the 
Commitee on Fcreign Affairs were read, there 
was a marked change, and on July 31 Con- 
gress accepted the services of Lafayette and 
gave him the rank and commission of Major- 
General in the American army. The meeting 
of Washington and Lafayette was very cordial. 
Washington invited Lafayette to inspect with 
him the forts of the Delaware and to consider 
his headquarters as his own house. “We shall 
be embarrassed,” said Gen. Washington, “to 
show ourselves to an ofticer who leaves the 
French army.” “Iam here to learn and not 
to teach,” answered Lafayette, 





At the battle of Brandywine, Lafayette re- 
ceived a ball in his leg. He wrote to his wife 
September 12: “The English have gratified me 
with a ball which has slightly wounded my 
leg; but it is nothing, my dear heart, the ball 
has touched neither bone nor nerve.” Some 
time afterwards, he writes to her: 


“Now, as the wife of an American officer, 
I must give you your lesson. ‘hey will tell 
you: ‘They have been beaten.’ You will an- 
swer, ‘It is so; but old soldiers always have the 
advantage over young ones, and they have 
kiJled many more of the enemy than they have 
lost themselves.’ ‘'hen they will add, ‘All 
right! but Philadelphia is taken, the capital 
of America, the bulwark of liberty.’ You 
will answer politely: ‘You are fools. Phila- 
delphia is a sorry city,open on every side, and 
as a port was already closed. Being the seat 
of Congress bas made it famous, I don’t know 
why.’ If they continue to press you with ques- 
tious, you will send them to . . . in terms 
which the Vicomte de Noailles will tell you.” 


Lafayette was confined to his bed fur six 
weeks, but, befcre his wound was quite closed, 
he rejoined the headquarters, where he heard 
the news of the capitulation of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga. I will not attempt to enter into the 
details of the participation of Lafayette in the 
efforts of the Americanarmy. I will only cite 
a few passages from his letters. On January 
6, 1778, he writes to Madame de Lafayette, 
from the camp at Valley Forge: 


“It isin a camp in the midst of the woods, 
it is in the heart of winter, that I find myself 
chained. Don’t you think I need 
very strong motives to make such a sacrifice? 
Everything bids me go away, honor bids me 
stay; and really when you learn in detail the 
circumstances in which I find myself, in which 
the army finds itself, my friend who com- 
mands it, all the American cause, you will 
forgive me, my dear heart, and I dare say 
that you will give me your approval.” 


It was resolved by Congress that the Ameri- 
can troops should invade Canada, and Lafa- 
yette was chosen to command the expedition; 
but he said at once to the Commissioners of 
Congress that he would accept no command 
independent of Washington, and that the 
title of aide-de-camp to him seemed to him 
preferable to all the titles which could be 
given him. He therefore refused the title of 
Commander-in-Chief, and would only be an 
officer detailed by Washington. These condi- 
tions were accepted, but the expedition, in the 
heart of winter, could not take place. 

In a letter signed by Lord Carlisle, one of the 
Commissioners sent from London in order to 
try to conciliate the colonies, the French na- 
tion was “taxed with a perfidy too well known 
to need fresh proof.” (France had just made 
her treaty of commerce with the United 
States, bad allied herself with them, and given 
them a formal recognition.) Lafayette was 
incensed at these words, an challenged Car- 
lisle, who refused to fight a duel. Washington 
did not approve of the conduct of the young 
Marquis—the boy, as he was sometimes called 
by the trocps. Lafayette himself wrote, twen- 
ty years afterwards: “Lord Carlisle was 
right.” . 

He wrote to bis wife before asking leave 
from Congress to go and offer his sword to 
France, who was at war with England: “The 
news of the war has been brought here by a 
French fleet which comes to codperate with 
the American troops. New operations were on 
the point of beginning; we were in the midst 
of a campaign. It was not the moment to 
quit the army. The moment, how- 
ever, now approaches when I shall rejoin you, 
and next winter will see me united to all those 
I love.” 








Aug. 18, 1892] 








Correspondence. 


OUR MUDDLING COPYRIGHT ACT. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE Nation: 

Sir: In your very kindly and appreciative 
review of my little book on ‘The Horse,’ which 
appeared in the Nation of the 7th of July, 
I observe a criticism on a singular error which 
occurs, I presume, in the American edition, 
for which I am not in any way responsible. 

Your reviewer justly condemns the sentence 
which he quotes from p. 160, as follows: “The 
scapula is of complex shape, with strong pro- 
jecting processes. In the horse (see Frontis- 
piece) the humerus especially, so prominent 
a feature in the scapula of man, being scarcely 
visible. There is no trace of a clavicle.” 

In the English edition (of which alone | 
have seen a proof) the corresponding sentence 
(p. 149) stands thus: “The scapula [of man] is 
of complex shape with strong projecting pro- 
cesses. In the horse (see Frontispiece) the 
scapula is a very much simpler bone, long, 
narrow, flat, with the processes much less de- 
veloped, the acromion especially, so prominent 
a feature in the scapula of man, being scarcely 
visible. There is no trace of a clavicle.” 

The suppression of so mvch of the sentence 
and substitution of “humerus ” for “ acromion ” 
does certainly, as your reviewer says, “mar 
the precision of statement” aimed at, if not 
always attained, in the book. In justice to my- 
self, I shall be ouliged by your giving publici 
ty to this note. I hope there are no similar 
instances of variation in the two editions. 

Yours very faithfully, WW. H. FLower, 


BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY), 
RoapD, LoNpDoN, 8. W., August 3, L&v2. 


CROMWELI 


[Prof. Flower 1s a victim of our stupid 
requirement of American manufacture to 
insure copyright. —Ep. NATION. | 


THE PROGRESSIVE MACHINE INDEX. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The answer to the criticism on the 
“Progressive Machine Index and Card Cata- 
logue” published in the Nation of May 19, 
1892, has been delayed until now, when a prac- 
tical test in this library enables me to reassert 
the claims made for it by Mr. Cheney at the 
conference of the A. L. A. in San Francisco. 
Though improvements necessitating new pa- 
tents will still delay, for a short time, a ful! 
explanation of the machine, enough can be 
said to indicate its advantages over the card 
catalogue. 

The progressive machine proposed for this 
library (at present under advisement of tle 
Board of Trustees) will consist of seven cases, 
enclosing twenty-one drums, with a storing 
capacity of over 2,000,000 entries. Each let- 
ter, except the very short ones, has a drum 
to itself, showing at one view about four 
pages of printed matter the size of those of the 
Peabody Catalogue. This is one advantage, 
and a very decided one, both for the public 
and for the cataloguer, whose work is simpli- 
fied and facilitated by a conspectus of the 
matter in the process of arrangement. A good 
deal might be said on the advantage to the 
cataloguer, but I will say simply that experi 


mentation has satistied the cataloguers of this 
library that there is a saving of time and 
brain-labor greater even than was anticipat- 
ed, and which can be appreciated only by ac- 
tual use of the machine. 
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It has been demonstrated in this library that 
there is a “saving in time, in brain-work, and 
in investigation.” And as to the “saving in 
pen-work, or type-writing, or printing,” an- 
other advantage d'sputed by your correspond- 
ent, I have only to describe the method of 
work. The entries for the machine are clipped 
from library catalogues and publishers’ lists 
of recognized authority, pasted upon card- 
board prepared for the purpose, then inserted 
in the linked plates. The plates, being easily 
put in or taken out of the machine, this work 
is done at the cataloguer’s table, and, when 
finished, inserted in the machine. 
tion need be made for space for future entries, 
as all the iusertions are movable, and new 
plates may be put in wherever it is necessary. 
By using printed matter already carefully re- 
vised, greater legibility and accuracy are se 
cured, in addition to the speed. To facilitate 
the cutting of the entries for insertion, we use 
a machine which separates neatly single non 
pareil lines though the spacing be less than 
one sixty-fourth of an ‘inch. Consequently, 
when the plate is filled, the edges fit so closely 
together thatit has the appearance of one solid 
page, 

To the above advantages must be added that 
of a catalogue always brought down to date. 
A new book may be entered at once in its 
proper place in the machine alphabet, where 
the public has the immediate use of it instead 
of being obliged to wait for the publication of 
a bulletin. ‘here is never more than one al 
phabet to be consulted, while with the card 
catalogue there must be at least two—the gene 
ral alphabet and the alphabet of books not 
yet bulletined. 

Now let us take up, for a moment, the sav 
ing in money. This library, it is decided, must 
have a new catalogue. Frinted, it would make 
three volumes, of 1,000 pages each, the size of 
the Peabody Catalogue. Jo prepare and print 
these here would cost about $25,000, and the 
time required would be about six years. The 
work can be dune on the machine as proposed 
—21 drums—for 38,000, and in a time not to 
exceed 400 working days. Moreover, should 
it be thought best to print, $7,000 can be saved 
by using the machine simply for “copy.” The 
printing can be done from the plates, which 
make the best of “copy,” and the catalogue 
can be in continuous use during the printing, 
maimed only to the extent of, say, five plates 
sent daily to the printer. I n ed not enlarge 
upon the saving in corrections and in proof 
reading and the gain in accuracy. 


No calcula- 


The progressive machine, simple in 
cbanism, and durable, used as a catalogue, re- 
duces the cost of cataloguing by two-thirds. 
The saving by using it as “copy” has been be- 
fore indicated; and the work, always down to 
date, can be as elaborate as the cataloguer bas 
Certain publi- 
cations contain a regular monthly list of 70 to 
100 topics in leading periodicals. These can be 
taken out bodily, pasted on cardboard, the 
proper shelf number written in the margin, 
cut, and inserted in the machine in about an 
hour. 

As to space, a machine with three independ- 
ent drums and cranks, containing over 3,000 
leaves, size and contents of one full page of 
Peabody Catalogue, wouid require less room 
than a card-catalogue case of twelve drawers, 
which could hold, at most, 45,000 cards. 

Finally, your correspondent says further, 
“The drawback of the scheme is, that the per- 
son who consults it prevents all other persons 
from using it at the same time.” Let us see. 
In this library there isan average daily at- 


me- 


skill and patience to make it, 





that 


which 


tendance of (0 people. Of G0, 9 per 


cent. read current periodicals require 


per 
uur printed fiction catalogue, 


no consulting of the catalogue, and 51 


cent. use entirely « 


which leaves 40 per cent. to consult the gene- 


ral catak gue 


Forty per cent. of 600 visitors 


would be 40 people, consulting Ll sections 


during 12 hours, or 18 people to each letter 
rhis gives each consulter almost an hour on a 
letter. The above calculations have been made 


on statistics covering several years, and will 


hold good in any library of which we have the 


reports. But did all our 600 patrons consult 
the progressive machine proposed, my experi 


aflirmin 
4 
i be served t 


ence Warrants me in 
would be better 
sent, or than they cou 


x that 


an thev 


the puldie 
serve are al pre 
v the best 
printed catalogues and the a inpanuving bul 
letins. I have thoroughly tested 
and shall soon be ready to place it at the dis 


posal of Eastern libraries, when pract 


will support the results of Xperience here 
Very respectfully, A. RvupoLru 
First Awistant Librartar 


San FRANCISCO FREE Pus I CARY 
August 8, lsu. 


THE SEXES AS PUPILS AND TEACHERS 


To THe Eprror or Tre Nation 
Sir: Comment was made in vour columns 
not long ago on the fact that more girls than 


boys completed the gramumar and high-school 


course. How widespread this custom may be 


in the East, Iam not prepared to say, but it 
is certainly true of t! 
pecially in and about Chicago 


had charge of a public 


© Central States, and es 
have 


ten 


where I 





school for the last 


years. Last vear | graduated from the eighth 
grade (the final year of the grammar school) a 
class of twenty-six, of whom twelve were bows 
—quite an exceptionally large ; ercentage 

In his last report, President Nettelhorst of 
the Chicago Board of 


the fact that of the 3,.0 teachers employed in 


“ducation remarked on 


the Chicago public schools, only 1! 
and lamented the fact that women were 
planting men as public-school teachers 


0 were men, 
sup 
In my 
mind the two facts are closely related 
effect 
eighth grade at about fourteen or fifteen years 


indeed, 


are cause and Pupils finish the 


of age. Boys brought up ina busy, “ bustling” 
American community, where the commercial 
rather than the spirit is 
active, are loath to stay in school any how, but 


an apparent vista 


literary or scientific 
especially so when they see 
of four years longer of petticoat government 
in the high school. 
teach six-vear-olds how to spell “cat” and how 
many ds there are in 12; not, 
as a rule, so successful as men of equal educa- 


Women have the patience to 


but women are 
tion in interesting larger boys in civil govern- 
ment and the broader aspects of American and 
English history, for example. Whatever the 
psychologic difference between masculine and 
feminine mind may be, bread winners 
and future voters seem to take to that portion 
of humanity which is interested in, say, free 
trade and the Australian ballot rather than in 
millinery and needlework. 

In rural communities, women are employed 


young 


because they are cheaper, and because the old 
derivative idea of a pedagogue as a slave who 
leads the child to and from school, prevails to 
a greater or less extent. Why women should 
be employed as principals to the exclusicn of 
men in large Western cities, is hard to say. 
Perhaps it is because the rapid growth from a 
country village has not given men’s minds time 
to adapt themselves to changed surroundings. 
Perhaps it is an exaggerated idea of women’s 
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rights. Perhaps it is exaggerated American 
chivalry. A visit to Chicago schools would 
show that many large schools of, say, a thou- 
sand or more pupils, are managed by women 
entirely, many of whom are elderly, nervous, 
and destitute of culture or broad ideas. As 
Superintendent Howland said, “The principal 
is the unit of the school.” Under certain re- 
strictions he shapes the entire policy of the 
school; and his personality, his ideas, and his 
character pervade the entire system. Under 
such conditions, place in the office a fussy, 
fidgety, unliterary, unscientific old woman 
with a “good political pull,” and what kind of 
a school have you? Boys don’t like it. 

What President Harper in the new Chicago 
University may do is hard to predict, but cer- 
tainly he should raise the standard of scholar- 
ship and appreciation thereof in Chicago. 
There is no place where a college-bred man can 
do more good to a greater number, at less pay 
and with less credit or appreciation (save in 
his own inner conscience), than as principal of 
@ grammar school in the West. When Chicago 
gets its growth, and men have time to think of 
their children more and their pocketbooks less, 
they will insist that the head of a grammar 
school shall be a man of collegiate (or equiva- 
lent) education. E.L.M. 

COLLINGWOOD, OnT., August 12, 1892. 





{Our woman-suffrage friends will be apt 
to insist that to qualify women teachers to 
*‘interest larger boys in civil government, 
etc.,” they must have the same motive 
and the same opportunity for informing 
themselves that men have.—Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


Tue Century Co. will have ready in October 
‘Old Italian Masters,’ consisting of Mr. T. 
Cole’s engravings and his own and Mr. W. J. 
Stillman’s text, already well known to the read- 
ing and art-loving public from the foretaste in 
the Century Magazine. A more costly proof edi- 
tion of 125 copies of the cuts will be issued in 
portfolio, with the text in a separate volume. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. promise a volume 
of late verse from Whittier, ‘At Sundown,’ 
with illustrations by Garrett; and ‘Songs of 
Sunrise Lands,’ by Clinton Scollard. 

J.B. Lippincott Co. have in press a ‘Boys’ 
Book of Out-door Games and Recreations,’ ed- 
ited by G. A. Hutchinson; ‘Memoirs of W. Nel- 
son Pendleton, D. D., Brigadier-General C. 8. 
A., Chief of Artillery, Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia,’ by Susan P. Lee; and a ‘Handy-book 
of Literary Curiosities,’ by William S. Walsh. 

J. G, Cupples Co., Boston, will reprint, with 
illustrations in color, Edward Roth’s ‘Christus 
Judex: A Legend of the White Mountains.’ 

Messrs. Putnam offer to send to any person 
who has purchased their edition of Talleyrand’s 
Memoirs a four-page sheet for insertion at the 
close of the last volume. It contains Talley- 
rand’s latest act, a retractation of the errors of 
his life, and a letter of submission to Pope 
Gregory XVI. These characteristic docu- 
ments were strangely withheld from the Eng- 
lish translators of the Memoirs. 

The Bookman, in its announcement of the 
Rey. Dr. Wright’s ‘The Brontés in Ireland,’ 
says that the story of Mr. Birrell, repeated by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen in the ‘ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,’ that the real name of the 
family was Prunty, has no foundation. 

Prof. J. H. Middleton’s ‘Illuminated Manu- 
scripts in Classical and Medizeval ‘limes; their 








Art and their Technique’ (Cambridge, Eng. : 
University Fress; New York: Macmillan) 
contains au answer to almost every question 
likely to be put concerning its subject. The 
first four chapters, which relate to the origin 
of books in all nations prior to the art of 
printing, ought to be a part of the furniture 
of every cultivated mind; and the same may 
be said of chapters x, xiii-xvi. The connec- 
tion between the art of illumination and that 
of the weaver, the painter, the designer in 
stained glass and in mosaic, the jeweller, the 
goldsmith, is made plain; and, in the chapters 
not enumerated above, the achievements of the 
illuminators of the best epoch in each Euro- 
pean country are set forth in detail from the 
finest specimens that have come down to us, 
with the aid of copious illustrations and abun- 
dant bibliographical references. A great deal 
of subsidiary information is packed away in 
footnotes, and is sometimes as remote as (for 
example) the date at which sugar, from being 
sold by the ounce as a costly drug, came into 
general use in Europe as an article of food. 
Prof. Middleton’s arrangement is orderly, and 
his repetitions can readily be forgiven him; 
but not so the omission of an index, the need 
of which is crying. 

The “Dilettante Library” (Macmillan) adds 
to its numbers two volumes on Browning and 
Whitman. The first, ‘Browning’s Criticism of 
Life,’ by William F. Revell, endeavors to set 
forth in fresh terms the substance of Brown- 
ing’s ideas on God and man, love and know- 
ledge, with the same results reached by other 
students who have made clear the imperfect 
measure of the poet’s Christianity and the 
confusion of his philosophical scheme. The 
essay, however, is in the manner of a worship- 
per, and the stimulating and suggestive power 
of Browning is made much of, as it should be, 
though the fact that we do not look to poets 
for finalities of thought might have been 
more clearly acknowledged without injury to 
Browning’s fame. 

The second volume, ‘Walt Whitman,’ by 
William Clarke, might not unfairly be de- 
scribed as a socialistic tract in disguise. The 
author undertakes an exposition rather than a 
criticism of Whitman, and goes on to make 
the comment equal the text. The more inte- 
resting portion to us is his criticism of Ameri- 
ca, in which he antagonizes Arnold’s some- 
what specious dictum that we have solved the 
political and social problems, but not the bu- 
man one. Mr. Clarke is of opinion that we 
have solved none of them. The Constitu- 
tion broke down, he says, on the slavery 
matter, the only “serious” political problem 
we have had; and then loom up, one after 
the other, in his survey, our “ Millionaires’ 
Club,” municipal government, luxury, laissez- 
faire, coal-barons, Pinkertons, etc., a pro- 
cession as long as Banquo’s line. The com- 
parison with England is altogether to the 
advantage of that country. “‘The capital- 
ist system of America is that of England, only 
more despotic, ambitious, and less scrupulous. 
; Pinkerton detectives shoot down un- 
armed men and women, and even children— 
an incident which could not be imagined in 
England; and it seems to cause but a ripple of 
mild protest even from excellent and kind- 
hearted people.” This was written before re- 
cent events which must have hardened Mr. 
Clarke in his notions. But this, notwithstand- 
ing certain elements of truth, is a long-dis- 
tance view, just as is his critical estimate of 
Whitman as the organ of democratic speech. 
The truth is that there is far more of idiosyn- 
crasy than of our common national character 
in Whitman, and he represents America as in- 





completely as the Chartist poets represented the 
England of their day. Social agitation, how- 
ever, rather than literary estimate, seems to 
be the reason for this book’s existence. 

Among recent reprints, Mr. G. A. Aitken’s 
edition of Marvell’s ‘Poems and Satires,’ in 
two volumes of “The Muses’ Library” (Scrib- 
ners) is at once the most tasteful and wel- 
come. The previous issues of the series have 
familiarized the eye with the beautiful typo- 
graphy and mechanical execution of the vol- 
umes, The editor, whose work upon Steele 
earned him a deserved reputation for minute 
scholarship and research, contributes an excel- 
lent Life of the poet, and adds notes illustrat- 
ing and elucidating the contemporary refer- 
ences, of the greatest value to the student, 
particularly in the case of an author so much 
mingled with his time as Marvell. The charac- 
ter of the severe patriot, as became a friend of 
Milton, is defended vigorously against recent 
attack upon him, and, altogether, we have 
Marvell now, in this edition, not only in a 
dress befitting a poet of strength and grace 
strangely blended, but also invested with a per- 
sonal dignity and manhood befitting the poet 
of Puritanism. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has brought out a re- 
print, limited to 500 copies, of Fielding’s 
‘Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon’ (Macmillan), 
the original edition, including the “ Fragment 
of a Comment on Lord Bolingbroke’s Essays.” 
The edition is printed on hand-made paper 
and bound with simple taste. ‘The editor’s 
work consists of a brief account of the varia- 
tion between the firct and later editions, with 
the conclusion that the shorter one is the ear- 
lier, certain passages being omitted out of con- 
sideration to the living; and, besides, he adds 
several pages of notes of the sort of detail 
which proceeds from an acquaintance with the 
literature of the time, as if it were as accessi- 
ble and inquisitive as the daily newspaper. 
This antiquary’s knowledge, as it were, is no- 
where more useful and often entertaining than 
in the decades of the last century. The sen- 
tence of Lowell, that Fielding best exhibits his 
own personality in the ‘Journal,’ fitly stands 
at the beginning of the volume. 

We do not rate the critical faculty of William 
Hazlitt as highly as some recent writers, but 
the reprint of his ‘Lectures on the English 
Poets’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), originally deli- 
vered in 1818, is an interesting specimen of 
the criticism of that age outside the reviews, 
and sheds some light upon the temper of the 
time. As a whole, the work is exceedingly 
scrappy and facile, reminding one of Euwin 
P. Whipple in a way, though Whipple lacked 
the gall of Hazlitt. The free speech in which 
Hazlitt indulges with respect to his own old 
acquaintances, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Lamb, would hardly be countenanced to-day 
except on the score of an eccentric old age, 
which still has its privilege. The labored dis- 
tinctions between this and that, contrasting 
violently with the vague flow of words about 
poetry and genius, are also of the past. We 
cannot say more of the lectures than that they 
are a better sort of review in a time whose re- 
views are held in no great honor, and that 
their contents, in point of thought, penetra- 
tion, knowledge, and that orderliness which 
proceeds from a trained mind, have been sur- 
passed by scores of volumes written since their 
day. To the historical student, or to one who 
has formed a taste for Hazlitt’s “bite,” they 
may serve a purpose; but the general reader 
will not lose anything by leaving them alone. 

The fact that our early literature, from 
‘Beowulf’ to Chaucer, has a wide strand of 
religion in it, has not usually been mentioned 
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with a view to recommending Cedmon and 
Langland and their lesser brothers for ordi- 
nary recreation or even instruction; but it is 
just this which has led Prof.T. W. Hunt, whose 
work has been noticed several times in our col- 
umns, and always, we believe, with a fair mea- 
sure of praise, to devote a volume to these el- 
ders who never heard Emerson’s new com- 
mandment of the Muse, “Thou shalt not 
preach.” Dr. Hunt, under the title ‘Ethical 
Teaching in Old English Literature’ (Funk & 
Wagnalls), has really written an interesting 
account of the driest period of our literature, 
and, by availing himself of the antiquarian re- 
search of the last twenty years, has a long story 
to tell. He adds to the value of his summaries 
by giving extracts from the works of the 
shadowy figures of the first 500 years of Eng- 
lish literature, reckoning from Cadmon; and, 
gathering vigor from this attempt, he does the 
same labor of appreciation for the still dark- 
ened years from Chaucer to Ascham. He par- 
ticularly recommends his work to clergymen, 
but if any one desires a readable account of the 
most utreadable of mummied literature, he 
will hardly fare better than with this volume. 


‘Popular Studies of Nineteenth Century 
Poets,’ by J. Marshall Mather (Frederick 
Warne & Co.), gathers in a thin volume a half- 
dozen lectures, originally prepared for work- 
ingmen’s classes, on Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Byron, Hood, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing. They are slight in substance, rhetorical 
in manner, and very sound in morals, Such 
lectures, delivered viva voce to an interested 
class, might well be of service in their limited 
way; but in a book their defects become too 
apparent, their crudity annoys, and their 
rhetoric wearies. 

The intrinsic value of the newspaper pole- 
mics gathered by Mr. Paul Leicester Ford in 
his ‘Essays on the Constitution of the United 
States published during its Discussion by the 
People, 1787-1788’ (Brooklyn: Historical Print- 
ing Club) is naturally inferior to that of Mr. 
For .’s companion ‘Pamphlets on the Constitu- 
tion.’ Still, some of these series of letters are 
long and carefully elaborated, like Oliver Ells- 
worth’s (“ A Landholder”), which fills 64 pages, 
to say nothing of Elbridge Gerry’s and Wil- 
liam Williams’s and Luther Martin’s replies to 
him. James Sullivan, also (“Cassius”), fills 
48 pages. The index is not quite adequate, 
as may be noticed in the case of William Wil- 
liams’s argument in favor of “putting God in 
the Constitution” (as the object of our latter- 
day movement has been called). The few en- 
tries under Slavery do not misrepresent the 
relative rank of this topic among the objec- 
tions to the Constitution. The animadversions 
on the Senate fail to discern the peril to State 
politics of making Senators eligible by the 
Legislature, and sosubordinating the State as- 
pect and function of that body to the Federal, 
and forcing the State party divisions to coin- 
cide with the national. Ellsworth has a just 
phrase—“ The danger of the Constitution is 
not aristocracy or monarchy, but anarchy.” 
The collection is a valuable recovery of con- 
temporary discussion from out-of-the-way 
sources. 

The Bureau of Education has added three 
numbers to its series of monographs on Ame- 
rican educational history edited by Dr. Herbert 
B, Adams, No.11 is the history of the higher 
education in Michigan, by Prof. Andrew C. 
McLaughlin; No. 12a similar history for Ohio, 
by Prof.George W. Knight and Prof. John R. 
Commons; No. 13,for Massachusetts, by George 
Gary Bush. All these are illustrated with 
views of buildings and grounds. 


* Still another issue from the Bureau is a long 
and fervid essay on “Southern Women in the 
Recent Educational Movement in the South,” 
by the Rev. A. D. Mayo. 

very great importance. The following pas- 
columns: “ Up to the actual college age,” 


eighteen, are already in overwhelming majori- 
ty in the Southern schoolroom wherever I go.” 
In one of his public addresses (1881) in the 
appendix Mr. Mayo speaks of “a large body of 
Southern young women . revealing 
the most intense desire for a superior culture, 
and the intention to take up the work of teach- 
ing with a will, in city or country, in the 
white or negro schools.” Has this body ever 
been discovered any otber 


by observer?! 


Northern white women come to teach 
greatest obstacle to the spread and efficiency of 
these missionary efforts. Mr. Mayo now says, 
on p.95, that the teachers from the North do 
not crave “social recognition,” but do long 
and pray for “sympathy, confidence, and com 
munion with the Christian women of the South 
for aid in their difficult work.” 

We can see only a happy innovation on the 
part of Mr. Arthur Winslow, State Geologist 
of Missouri, in choosing the folio form for 
his report on the first sheet of the Survey of 
that State. This choice was dictated by the 


to an inch, represents an area of about 230 


those of the United States Geologic Survey.and, 
to avoid on the one hand folding and pocket- 
ing, on the other a separate map cover, the flat 


made to correspond with it, the whole mak- 
ing a not unwieldy brochure. The 


promising coal-mining district, of which Hig- 
ginsville is the principal town and railroad cen- 
tre, giving its name to the sheet. ‘This 
logic and topographic contour map has been 
beautifully executed by Julius Bien & Co. of 
New York. We need not remark on the ac- 
companying report. 

Admirers of the humming-birds will find 
much to interest them in a paper, “The Hum- 
ming-Birds,” by Robert Ridgway, separately 
published from the Report of the United 
States National Museum for 1800, pages 253 to 
383, having forty-six plates, besides illustra- 
tions inthe text. Half of the work is given up 
to generalities—history, distribution, colors, 
nesting, feeding, and other habits, structure, 
etc.; the remainder contains descriptions and 
figures of species found in the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, and the Bahamas. 


feo- 


ition, held in 
July, of the S84 schools and classes connected 
with the Science and Art Department of the 
South Kensington Museum, London, the 
women students have met with preémirent 
success, carrying off five of the eight gold 
medals, and winning a large share of the lesser 
honors. More than 67,000 drawings, paintings, 
and modellings competed, coming from many 
parts of thekingdom. The rewards gained by 
the women covered a field so broad as to em- 
brace first places for drawings from the nude 
and modellings from life, time sketches for fig- 
ures in low relief, illustrations for children’s 
stories, designs for book illustration, for a 


At this year’s national competi 
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ture in the person of its authors must always 


plead its privilege in vain. It may be that the 
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in granting the privilege; but 
al author 
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—Certainly the most eralizing of 
British Medical 


Association, ttingham, was the 


| “extraordinary general meeting” called for the 


| special purpose of considering the motion of 


form is frankly adopted and the letterpress | 

} 
| 4of the articles of 
Survey | 
begins in Lafayette County on the line of the | 
Missouri River, and in a rich agricultural and | 


of la (1.) that Article 


the Association be altered 


Dr. J.H. Galton ndon, “ 


by expunging the words ‘no female .shall be 


eligible for election a member of the Asso- 


as 


ciation.” " The disabling clause it was pro- 
posed to expunge had been added to the origi- 
| nal articles by vote of a large majority of the 
members in ISTS. Several suggestive state- 
ments and admissions were made during the 
debate preceding the final vote. Those who 


| had vigorously urged the exclusion of women 








for the past eighteen years, but who were now 
prepared to rescind their former votes, defend- 


| ed their action mainly by the fact that as wo- 


men had, in spite of all opposition, entered the 
medics? profession, it was illogical to continue 
to refuse them the lesser glory of society mem- 
The battle had been won by those 
women who, during the past twenty years, 
had, taken 
University honors and complied with thea re- 
quirements of the most exacting medical ex- 
A barrier, there- 
fore, by which in 1878 over 3,000 men opposed 


bership. 


however severely handicapped, 


amining bodies in the world. 


the possible admission of the eight English wo- 
men then eligible for membership, bas been 
levelled as useless in 1801, when there are in 
Great Britain 140 registered women physi- 
from the schools 
successfully established for them in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. The women 
having turned the flank of the enemy, grace- 
ful surrender was the only policy. The Presi- 
dent of the Association presided at the meet- 
ing, well supported by the Council, and there 
was a large attendance of members, of whom 
much more than the requisite three-fourths 
voted in tavor of Dr. Galton’s enfranchising 
motion. This motion was appropriately second- 


ed by Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., the soli- 


cians, and “more coming ” 
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tary woman who had gained admission before 
the prohibitory amendment was passed at the 
Bath meeting in 1878—an instance of poetical 
justice not often witnessed within so short a 
period as fourteen years. 


—La Réforme Sociale for August 1 contains 
a paper on attempts made to cope with the li- 
quor evil in the city of Marseilles. Up to 1871 
the evil had not assumed alarming proportions, 
but since 1875 the consumption of spirituous 
drinks bas increased from about 400,000 gal- 
lons to 1,320,000 gallons for a present popula- 
tion of 403,749, making three and three-tenths 
gallons per head, while the consumption per 
capita in 1875 was only one and a half gallons; 
the number of places where liquor is sold has 
increased during the same time from 2,400, be- 
ing one dram-shop for 132 inhabitants, to 
4,309, one for each 93 of population. In some 
streets there are three or four liquor-stores 
next door to each other, in others there are 
fourteen such places in thirty successive hous- 
es; one enterprising dealer has put up an au- 
tomatic bar, where all kinds of drinks can be 
had by dropping a two-sou piece in a slot. 
About six years ago public attention began to 
be directed to the necessity of doing some- 
thing to stem the rising tide of intemperance, 
and various measures of repression were urged 
upon the municipal authorities; the only one 
adopted was an increase in the octroi tax, 
which went into effect in 1889, but which, in- 
stead of diminishing the consumption, only in- 
creased the revenue. The other measures 
which had been proposed but not carried out 
were a diminution of the number of dealers, a 
vigilant supervision, and the establishment of 
free laboratories where the poor could have li- 
quors analyzed. Finding that no relief vould 
be had from the constituted authorities, and 
that private effort was the only alternative, 
the initiative was taken by the Savings-Bank 
of Marseilles, of which the author of the arti- 
cle referred to, M. Eugéne Rostand, is the 
President. Such action may not seem, at first 
sight, to fall legitimately within the functions 
of an institution of that kind, but it arose 
from the consideration that the money squan- 
dered by the working classes on unwholesome 
liquors is so much in reduction of their sav- 
ings, and that the latter will increase if the 
former can in any way be diminished. During 
the past five years the amount spent for drink 
in Marseilles was 84,000,000 francs; to esti- 
mate the actual total waste, we should have to 
add the wages lost through drunkenness, the 
charges for medical treatment, ete. And, 
viewing the situation from an opposite side, 
the savings habit may be cultivated as an an- 
tidote to the drink habit: a savings-bank 
book, once started, is in itself an eloquent 
temperance tract. 


—The measures adopted at Marseilles in 
pursuance of this idea can be only very briefly 
indicated here. Naturally they were on a 
modest scale, being restricted alike by the 
money means available and by the legal re- 
strictions with which a savings bank is neces- 
sarily safeguarded. The bank employed 160,- 
000 franes of its own funds in building model 
dwelling-houses, with gardens, for working- 
men, cn the theory that if a man’s home is 
made pleasant for him, he will not spend his 
evenings and his earnings in the cabaret; it 
also formed a stock company, with a capital 
of 250,000 francs, for the same purpose; it be- 
gan a system of loans on mortgage to working- 
men who wished to build their own homes; 
this led to the formation of the first codperat- 
ive building association established in France. 





A step in another direction was the establish-* 
ment of school savings-banks with a view to 
instilling economy in the rising generation. 
From 198 deposits amounting to a total of 2,- 
221 francs in 1887, the figures rose to 12,640 
deposits amounting to 33,324 francs in 1891, 
and the number of participating schools has 
grown from 16 to 99; in the present year not 
only the municipal, but also the private and 
the church sciools have joined. To stimulate 
the saving of small sums and get them away 
from the liquor-dealers, stamps are sold, of 
the value of two cents each, and when ten of 
them are pasted on a card, they can be deposit- 
ed, a franc being the smallest amount a sav- 
ings-bank can lawfully receive on deposit. 
Further, a series of popular lectures were de- 
livered in different parts of the city, by the 
young physicians of the hospitals, on the spe- 
cific diseases and the increased mortality di- 
rectly caused by alcoholism, thus making an 
appeal to the selfish, prudential motives; and 
a very effective pamphlet on the respective 
effects of the bar-room and the savings-bank 
on independence, health, and happiness has 
been prepared and distributed. As all of the 
measures just enumerated date back only two 
or three years, they have hardly as yet pro- 
duced an appreciable result; still, the con- 
sumption of liquors in 1891 exceeds that of 1890 
by only 700 gallons, while the increase of 1890 
over 1889 was 80,000 gallons. It is proposed to 
continue the good work by forming a league 
which shall pursue, on a larger scale, the 
methods already begun, and shall supplement 
them with more ambitious efforts. It is also 
proposed to stimulate the courts to a more ri- 
gorous execution of existing laws, as, for in- 
stance, the law prohibiting the sale of liquor 
within a certain distance of school-houses, 
etc., and to promote the enactment of such 
additional restrictive laws as may seem re- 
quired. There is. no idea of a resort to prohibi- 
tory legis!ation such as we know it. 


—‘To the Snows of Tibet through China,’ by 
A.E. Pratt (Longmans, Green & Co.), is an ac- 
count of several journeys of a naturalist in 
search of rare insects and birds. This object, 
however, is kept wholly subordinate in his 
book, which is an unusually fresh and inte- 
resting description of regions still very rarely 
visited by Europeans. To reach his collecting 
grounds it was necessary to ascend the upper 
Yang-tze by boat, probably the most perilous 
navigation in the world. In some of the 
gorges the boats have to be pulled up rapids 
by scores of men who crawl along paths a 
few inches wide on the face of cliffs a hun- 
dred feet above the raging waters. The loss 
of life is appalling, and on certain nights of 
the year there can be seen “thousands of tiny 
lighted Jamps floating upon the river, offerings 
for the souls of those who have lost their lives 
by drowning.” Of some of the ravines in the 
mountains which border on Tibet, Mr. Pratt 
says that it is quite possible to talk to a man 
across one of them where it would perhaps 
take a two days’ journey to reach him, “so 
deep and precipitous are they, and dangerous 
to traverse.” In this region is the sacred 
Mount Oméi, on whose summit, 11,100 feet 
high, formerly stood a magnificent bronze 
temple, now destroyed by lightning. Myriads 
of pilgrims flock to the spot in the hope of sea- 
ing the “Glory of Buddha.” Mr. Pratt, who 
saw this phenomenon, is in some doubt as to 
its origin. He says “it is apparently the re- 
flection of the sun upon the upper surface of 
the clouds beneath, and has the appearance of 
a golden disc surrounded by radiating bars, 
bearing all the colors of the rainbow. These 





are constantly moving, and scintillate and 
change color in a very remarkable manner.” 
The vision excites the pilgrims to such a pitch 
of religious fervor that many throw themselves 
over the frightful precipice into the clouds 
upon which it appears, “their bodies, asa rule, 
falling upon an inaccessible spur covered with 
forest, perhaps a mile or more below.” 
Though his journeys were mace before the re- 
cent outbreaks against foreigners, Mr. Pratt 
was subjected to frequent annoyances, and at 
times his life was in some danger from the 
hostility of the natives. They could not un- 
derstand his motives in coming among them, 
and believed him to be collecting children’s 
eyes for magical purposes. Very severe win- 
ter weather was attributed to his presence. 
The Chinese are “a credulous and cowardly 
race,” is his sweeping judgment of them. He 
makes numerous references to the French mis- 
sionaries, of whose heroic devotion to their 
self-denying work he speaks most warmly, 
though of the measure of its success he gives 
us no means of judging, except that the Chris- 
tian natives were his most faithful and intelli- 
gent collectors and servants. There are some 
striking illustrations from his photographs, 
and three appendices giving lists of the most 
important parts of his collections. 


—Léon Cladel, who died at Sévres on July 
21, was a writer who belonged to that recent 
past which is always more remote from the 
present than if it were a century off. The 
height of bad taste is always the taste of the 
epoch which has just gone by, and Léon 
Cladel, who was a Romanticist, with a spice 
of the Parnassian in him, has had but little to 
say to readers of the last decade. He was 
born at Montauban in 1835, and, after he had 
taken his degree of bachelor in law, came to 
Paris to seek his fortune. Here he found two 
useful friends—Baudelaire, who recognized and 
encouraged his literary vocation, and Gam- 
betta, to whom he was drawn as a child of the 
Midi and a fellow-Republican. His first 
novels were socialistic, almost revolutionary. 
‘Va-nu-pieds’ and the ‘Martyrs ridicules’ are 
novels whose chief characters are of the op- 
pressed and disinherited of the earth, whose 
sufferings push them toward revolt rather 
than towards resignation. His best work may 
probably be found in his ‘Bouscassié’ and in 
‘Montauban. Tu-Ne-Le-Sauras-Pas.’ Later he 
gave himself over utterly to the rhetoric of 
freak and whim, and became a stylist for 
style’s sake. One of his last performances was 
a series of newspaper articles, “Images Versi- 
colores,” in which he attempted to reproduce, 
by means of literary style, the sensations of 
color, light, and motion which certain well- 
known pictures give. He had also “views” 
about the consonants which recall Rimbaud’s 
far famed sonnet on the colors of the vowels. 
This sort of work did not lead him directly to 
the temple of fortune, and he passed his later 
years at Sévres, in a very modest dwelling, 
surrounded by his children and goats and 
dogs and fowls, all of whom lived together 
on a footing of delightful equality. His dogs, 
however, were said to be somewhat better 
combed and brushed than he—but this may 
well be due to some individuality of taste on 
their part, for, of Cladel himself, the laughers 
of Paris long ago said that whenever he made 
one of his rare toilets, he always ended the 
work by sticking a few straws inhis hair. He 
left behind him more than the langhers— 
many sincere friends. Indeed, it is likely that 
many of the laughers were his sincere friends 
The Paris newspapers treat his memory gene- 
rously, even tenderly. 
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JANNET’S CAPITAL. 


Le Capital, la Spéculation et la Finance au 
X1Xe Siécle. Par Claudio Jannet. Paris: Li- 
brairie Plon. 1892. 8vo, pp. viii, 607. 


M.CLAUDIO JANNET’S latest book is an im- 
portant and valuable addition to economic li- 
terature, and its value is enhanced by its at- 
tractive and readable style—a quality which 
should secure bim a larger audience than is 
usually reached by writers on this science. M. 
Jannet is Professor of Political Economy at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, and a disciple of 
Le Play, the founder of the “Unions de la 
Paix Sociale.” He has at ready command the 
formidable apparatus of erudition which was 
originally set up by Roscher and now forms 
the necessary outfit of the veriest tyro in eco- 
nomics; he draws his materials from books, 
Government reports, reviews, magazines, and 
newspapers; his citations range from the Fa- 
thers of the Church to the Nation and the 
London Economist, the latter as late as April 
9, 1892. If he had done nothing but bring to- 
gether from so many sources the useful facts 
and statistics bearing upon the varied topics 
he treats, he would have earned the gratitude 
of all who take an interest in political eco- 
nomy; but, in addition to this, he marshals 
his materials so as to rear a formidable bul- 
wark against the assaults of socialistic and sen- 
timental opponents of existing institutions. 
Although his book is in the first instance ex- 
pository and only incidentally controversial, 
he never hesitates to express his views on every 
controverted question, or to grapple with any 
assailant of what he considers the true doc- 
trine; but however positive his avowal of the 
faith that is in him, and his condemnation of 
heretical teachings, he never oversteps the 
bounds of urbanity. 

In his opening sentence he strikes the key- 
note of his book. Inequality of conditions, he 
says, is a law of humanity, and is, moreover, 
necessary to the development of civilization. 
He quotes with approval the dictum of Le Play 
that progress has always consisted in eliminat- 
ing the communal institutions and the commu- 
nal or corporate guardianship which, under 
the old régimes, checked the upward soaring 
of the most gifted individuals and brought 
them back to the commonplace dead level. 
Democracy, he continues, while recognizing 
equality before the law and the equal right of 
all to share in the government, by no means 
implies the levelling of wealth. The experience 
of a century, whether in Europe, America, or 
Austra.ia, shows the greatest spread of the 
democratic principle coincident with a large 
development of inequality of wealth. This 
state of things he considers no impairment of 
the condition of the masses, but rather a 
benefit. Wages are highest where there is 
most wealth. He recurs to this idea in various 
parts of his book, and approaches it from va- 
rious points of view. Thus, in another place, 
he shows how, in a wealthy community, labor 
is in continuous demand, and not only better 
paid, but more sure of steady employment. 
Capital seeks labor, and, as is shown by the 
constantly declining rate of interest, contents 
itself with a steadily diminishing share of the 
profit. In this way the increased wealth of 
the upper and middle classes is the direct cause 
—the mechanical cause, he calls it—of the 
amelioration in the condition of the working 
classes. Elsewhere, again, he recurs to an- 
other phase of the same thought when he illus- 
trates, by a variety of instances, how the 
large fortunes gained in modern industry are 
a benefit to the community. Thus, to select 








opvly two or three of the cases he cites, the 
millions amassed by Bessemer are insignificant 
when compared with the development he 
gave to the steel manufacture and with the 
immense reduction in the cost of transporta- 
tion resulting from it; Bass, the brewer, is 
said to have paid a million of dollars in a sin- 
gle year to railroads and steamships for freight 
charges, so that what he caused others to gain 
is much more than what he gained himself: 
many millions of money have been expended, 
mostly in wages, in experimenting and in per- 
fecting new processes. 

All of this, it will be seen, plainly implies a 
repudiation of Henry George’s contention that 
while the rich grow richer the poor grow 
poorer, and do not get their fair share of the 
world’s increasing wealth. But M. Jannet di- 
rectly challenges the truthfulness of the alleged 
facts on which this contention is based. He 
maintains, on the contrary, that the improve- 
ment in the condition of the working classes is 
shown in many ways: in countries where there 
is an accumulation of capital, native workmen 
disdain the lower kinds of labor and abandon 
them to immigrants from poorer communit?es; 
the British Army is recruited mostly from the 
Irish, and its moral level is steadily declining ; 
in the building trades in Paris wages have 
doubled since 1830, while the cost of living has 
risen only 40 per cent.; the large amounts of 
money deposited everywhere in savings- banks 
afford a good indication of this, especially 
when taken in connection with the evident and 
vast improvement in the standard of living. 

Another assertion of the Socialists, closely 
allied with that just referred to, is to the effect 
that the earth could support a larger popula 
tion if wealth were equally divided. With this 
also M. Jannet takes issue, saying that its best 
refutation is found in the rapid growth of the 
Western populations during the present cen 
tury, when all barriers to the development of 
individuality were taken down, as compared 
with the slow increase of previous ages. He con 
tends that modern luxury, being expended 
manufactures, enables a larger population to 
live and to better than 
be the case; the demand for luxuries stimu 
lates their production, and cheapens it to 
such a degree that they presently fall into the 


live would otherwise 


category of the necessaries of life and are 
brought within the reach of 
classes. He shows that, even ir 
case as the Scotch deer preserves, the keepers 
and other retainers who get their living from 
them outnumber the families of the 
who formerly eked out a miserable existence by 
raising oats. 
which prevent population from 
possible limits in our time are the expenditure 
of the masses for tobacco and alcohol, and the 
destruction due to and the 
peace of modern Europe. 


the humblest 


so glaring a 


crotters 


He adds that the principal causes 


attaining its 


the wars armed 

But then, how about the 
juction” which Karl Marx and followers 
denounce so violentiv® Here, too, M. Jannet 
is ready with facts and arguments. 
tial things to be noted are that with the ce 
velopment of industry the share of the profit 


‘apitalistic pro- 


his 


The essen 


taken by capital goes on diminishing, while 
the total amount paid to the 
and the amount paid to each laborer go on in 
creasing; that by the employment of costly 
machinery the productive power of the laborer 
is vastly multiplied, so that if he 
only one-third of the value of bis product, he 
gets more than its whole value would be in a 
primitive system of industry; that while a 
small private manufacturer could not long 
afford to work at a loss, but would have to 
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stop in bad times and throw his hands out of 
employment, the rich corporations of our day 
can and often do run their factories for years 


without paying dividends, although wages are 
paid all the time; large profits are now excep 
tional, and not more frequent thar is necessary 
to tempt capital to incur risks. Karl Marx, 
however, asserts that a laborer produces in 
six bours the cost of his keep; the employer 
makes him work twelve hours and gives bim 
no more than his keep; consequently, the em 
ployer robs him of half his earnings and lays 
it up in the shape of capital, which thea goes 
on accumulating. In this sophism, says M. 
Jannet, everything is arranged at pleasure to 
the the 


quite different, as appears from a number of 


exasperate laborer, while facts are 


examples which he enumerates, but of which 
we can here reproduce only two. In LSS8, an 
exceptionally prosperous year, t f 
all the 


dends and reserves, 1.47 
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French coal mines produced, as divi 


franc per ton, while 


the miners received 5.04 francs; the 


s> that if 


laborers had received the entire product, their 


wages would have been increased 21 per cent 


a little more than one fifth This would have 


left nothing for expenditures essential to keep 


the mines in working order for 
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years, nor would allowance |! been 
for 


earning dividends, nor for 


ive 


127 mines worked at a loss, against 1 


contributions made 
their 
the Unit 


stock is, paid in 


by the companies tothe benetit funds of 
employees. In ISSY the railroads of 


ed States, watered as their 


wages and salaries four times as much as in 
dividends and interest. If only those were 
kept running that earn more than their operat 
ing expenses, what would become of the army 
of workingmen whose families now actually 
live on the capital of the foreign stockholders 


Evidently the calculation of Marx needs revi 
sion. Another consideration which M. Jannet 
the 


personal property in various countries is, that 


enforces by statistics of distribution of 
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wealth 


Another socialistic bugbear is the “unearned 


increment,” and this is subjected to a similar 
analvsis by M. Jannet. Here, again, we can 


barely indicate the mass of illustrations which 
ynsiderable part of the 
eld 


countries is only on paper, and has only kept 


he brings in play. Ac 


apparent increase in the value of Jand in 


pace with the general rise in prices, which is 
but a disguised expression of the depreciation 


of the precious metals; another part is due to 


the decline in the rate of interest, and results 
from multiplying the annual revenue by a 
larger coefficient. According to Mr. Giffen, 


the selling price of land in England was eight- 

1679, twenty-two 
times in I8S0. Of 
actual increase of land 


een times a year’s rent in 
times in 1766, and thirty 

the instances of great 
values cited by Henry George, many are due 
to the application of capital in reclaiming 
swamps, etc. The present revenue of landed 
property in Europe is less than the interest on 
the capital sunk in permanent improvements 
in the past There is also another 
side to the question. Along with an increase 
of values in some places there has been a de 
decrease in others. In New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania the depreciation 
in farm lands during the last fifteen years i 
as high as 50 per cent. Buying real estate for 
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a rise is a legitimate speculation. To the 
charge that private ownership in land is found- 
ed on conquest an1 violence, M.Jannet replies 
that the present owners are in very few in- 
stances the descendants of the original con- 
querors. Since the tenth century the nobility 
of France, England, and Germany, with the 
exception of a very small number of historic 
families, has been entirely renewed at least 
three times. The class below the nobility re- 
news itself even more rapidly. It is a physio- 
logical fact that families in the higher social 
strata are less productive than those below 
them, and tend to die out unless they inter- 
marry with the latter. This process is con- 
tinually going on, and tends to a fusion of 
races in each community, and to a downward 
diffusion of inherited wealth along with an up- 
ward diffusion of wealth acquired in trade. 

Lack of space prevents even a mere mention 
of the many topics treated in this book with 
interesting historical and other illustrations. 
The functions of banks and of exchanges; the 
services rendered by speculation in affording 
a ready barometer of values and keeping 
fluctuations of prices within narrower limits 
than prevailed before existing systems were 
organized; the futility of legislative attempts 
to prevent or restrict dealings in futures and 
in options, as shown by their frequent failures 
and abandonments; the demonstration that 
legitimate commerce would be impossible 
without speculative contracts, that every own- 
er of any kind of property has a right to hold 
it for a rise, while, on the other hand, those 
who sell commodities for future delivery act 
in the interest of the consumer by preventing 
an undue rise in prices; that combinations to 
raise prices unduly, unless supported by pro- 
tective tariffs, are doomed to failure through 
the abundance of capital seeking profitable in- 
vestments; that financial abuses can be better 
left to the operation of natural laws than 
remedied by special legislation—all of these 
matters and many others are more or less 
elaborately handled by M. Jannet. He gives 
accounts of the financial history of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, of the origin 
and present constitution of the stock-exchanges 
and clearing-houses of the world, as well as of 
such isolated occurrences as the rise and fall 
of the copper syndicate. He devotes a good 
deal of intelligent attention to American 
affairs. In regard to the silver question, he 
says that gold has become the universal inter- 
national money, while silver is only the sraall 
change of rich countries and the interior cir- 
culating medium of poor ones, such as India, 
China, and Russia. No international agree- 
ment would avail to keep up a fictitious ratio 
between the two metals which does not re- 
spond to their actual relative value; and 
there is no prospect that the leading European 
States will ever agree to make the experiment. 
The constantly growing use of banking facili- 
ties and clearing methods enables the existing 
stock of gold to suffice for a much larger num- 
ber of transactions than formerly, and there 
is no danger of a scarcity of money. For sil- 
ver there is a wide field of usefulness in coun- 
tries like China, where it has a great future in 
providing for the internal commerce of 400,- 
000,000 of people. 

M. Jannet’s book would be most valuable for 
reference if it only had an index, but it may 
be recommended even for continuous reading. 
The next time he appears in print we wish him 
a proof-reader who can look after the spelling 
of American names. 





SYBEL’S GERMAN EMPIRE.—II. 


The Founding of the German Empire by 
William I. By Heinrich von Sybel. Trans- 
lated by Marshall Livingston Perrin, Ph. D., 
of Boston University, assisted by Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr. Vols.III., 1V., V. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1891-92. 


NAPOLEON’s whole attitude during the spring 
of 1866 is explained by his desire, primarily, to 
see war declared between Prussia and Austria, 
and, secondarily, to secure as even a balance 
of forces as possible between the combatants. 
Greatly overrating the strength of Austria and 
underrating the strength of Prussia, he believed 
that the support of Italy, or at least a mili- 
tary diversion on her part, was necessary to 
protect Prussia against overwhelming defeat; 
the more because the minor States of Germany 
were sure to side with Austria. It seemed to 
him not unlikely that Prussia would ultimate- 
ly need France’s help as well as Italy’s, in 
which case French demands for compensation 
could not be refused. For this reason Napo- 
leon seems to have been little troubled by his 
failure to obtain definite pledges from Prussia. 
He considered a decisive Prussian triumph 
impossible, When the impossible occurred at 
K6niggritz, he found himself in a position of 
great difficulty. Austria at once ceded Venice 
to France. She thought that Napoleon, with 
this province in his hand, would at least be 
able to quiet Italy, and she hoped that he 
would intervene actively in her behalf, Napo- 
leon’s Foreign Minister, Drouyn de Lhuys, 
advocated the latter course. He proposed at 
once to place 200,000 men on the German fron- 
tier and force Prussia to conclude peace on 
terms satisfactory to France. Lavalette ob- 
jected: France had approved the alliance be- 
tween Prussia and Italy, and it would be an 
act of bad faith to intervene against them. 
Moreover, the French Army was not in a con- 
dition to make such an intervention effective. 
Napoleon rejected the proposals of Drouyn de 
Lhuys and confined himself to diplomatic pres- 
sure upon Italy and Prussia. But Italy, her 
national pride stung by the defeat at Custozza 
and the offer of Venice as a gift from Napo- 
leon, proved unexpectedly recalcitrant. She 
refused the gift absolutely, and marched into 
the disputed province. Prussia accepted the 
French offer of mediation, but declined to 
agree to any armistice until the terms of peace 
were settled. The Prussian troops were pushed 
energetically forward upon Vienna. Drouyn 
de Lhuys again made warlike proposals, which 
were again negatived by Napoleon. Goltz, the 
Prussian ambassador in Paris, opened negotia- 
tions with Napoleon touching the terms of 
peace with Austria. These negotiations ended 
in an agreement, two weeks after Kéniggritz, 
that Austria should be excluded from Germa- 
ny, but should lose no territory except Venice; 
that Prussia was to annex three or four mil- 
lions of souls in North Germany, including 
Schleswig-Holstein, but not including Saxony; 
that all Germany north of the Main was to form 
a confederation under Prussian control, and 
that the South German States were to form 
an independent confederation. Napoleon re- 
commended to Austria the acceptance of these 
terms, and on these terms the preliminary 
peace of Nikolsburg was concluded. 
According to Von Sybel, Bismarck did not 
originally desire to annex so much North Ger- 
man territory. He would have been satisfied 
with a Prussian hegemony, provided it had ex- 
tended over all Germany. But as Napoleon 
insisted on the independence of the South Ger- 
man States, Bismarck conceded this point. It 





was perfectly obvious that Napoleon expect- 
ed to exercise a protectorate over Southwest- 
ern Germany, to create a new Confederation 
of the Rhine; but Bismarck was confident, and 
with reason, that he could defeat this scheme. 
In return for the concession of South German 
independence, Bismarck demanded and ob- 
tained the annexationsin North Germany. In 
case Napoleon resisted these demands, Goltz 
was instructed to threaten that Prussia would 
proclaim the revolutionary constitution or 
1849 and rouse all Germany to a national war. 
At the same time he was to sound Napoleon as 
to his willingness to accept compensations else- 
where than in Germany. 

Bismarck did not find it easy to persuade 
Kirg William and the military men to accept 
these terms of peace. They wished for annex- 
ations from Austria; they demanded at least 
a part of Saxony. But the European situation 
was critical. There was always the danger of 
armed intervention on the part of France, 
and there was also a prospect of diplomatic in- 
terference by Russia. The Czar, allied with 
many of the smaller German houses as well as 
with the Hohenzollerns, was growing restive. 
France was inquiring more and more impa- 
tiently just what her compensation was to be, 
and Russia was talking of a European Con- 
gress. King William finally yielded to Bis- 
marck’s representations and agreed to the 
treaty of Nikolsburg. But the anxiety of 
these weeks had been so tense that Bismarck’s 
nerves were almost unstrung. When he re- 
turned to Berlin and took part in the triumph- 
al entry, he looked like a man just risen from 
a long illness. 

With the peace of Nikolsburg the fruits of 
victory were at least temporarily housed, but 
by no means secured. Fortunately for Prus- 
sia, Russia and France could not act in uni- 
son. Russia desired to protect the smaller 
German States, and for this purpose she 
naturally proposed a European Congress. 
France, however, desired advantages for her- 
self which could not well be obtained from a 
Congress, and therefore declined to support 
the Russian proposal. Under these circum- 
stances the Czar did not press the matter; and, 
receiving satisfactory assurances concerning 
his special protégés, Hesse-Darmstadt and 
Wiirtemberg, with pledges of Prussian support 
in the question of the Black Sea, he withdrew 
all opposition. The French demands for com- 
pensation were staved off as long as possible, 
Bismarck continuing his famous “dilatory” 
tactics. But when, on the 5th of August, 
these demands became categorical and were 
backed by threats, Bismarck as categorically 
refused them. The compensations asked for 
were the frontier of 1814, as against Prussia; 
the Bavarian and Hessian provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine; the separation of Luxem- 
burg and Limburg from the German Confede- 
ration and the withdrawal from Luxemburg 
of the Prussian garrison. In narrating the 
episode of August 5, a few years later, Bis- 
marck said that Benedetti threatened war, and 
that he replied: “Very well, then war.” 
French authorities have disputed the accuracy 
of this résumé of the conversation; Von Sybel 
maintains its essential correctness. According 
to Bismarck’s notes, written immediately after 
the interview, he declared to Benedetti that if 
France insisted on her demands, Prussia would 
immediately conclude a final peace with Aus- 
tria on terms more favorable to the latter 
Power than those of Nikolsburg; would take 
measures to unite all Germany; would throw 
800,000 men across the Khine and recover 
Alsace. The interview terminated w't“out 
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any modification of the French demands, but 
they were immediately afterward withdrawn 
by Napoleon. He bad been seriously ill at 
the time they were formulated; his assent 
had been extorted by his Foreign Minister, 
and he now repudiated the latter’s action. 
Drouyn de Lhuys of course resigned his port- 
folio. 

During this time Bismarck had been negoti- 
ating treaties of peace with the South Ger- 
man States. After thoroughly frightening 
them by demanding large cessions of territory 
and heavy war-indemnities, he let them off 
very easily, in consideration of secret compacts 
of offensive and defensive alliance—compacts 
which gave the command of their troops in case 
of war to the King of Prussia. By these ar- 
rangements Napoleon’s schemes for a new 
Confederation of the Rhine under French pro- 
tection were frustrated in advance, and a 
long step was taken toward the unification of 
all Germany. The advantages thus secured 
by Prussia far outweighed the alternative 
gains of territory which she abandoned; yet 
the abandonment of her original demands 
figured in the simultaneous negotiations with 
Russia as an important concession to the 
wishes of the Czar. In the negotiations with 
Bavaria, Bismarck used the French ultimatum 
of August 5, with dramatic effect. He had 
demanded from Bavaria the cession of her 
Franconian possessions north of the Main and 
an indemnity of 30,000,000 gulden. Bavaria 
appealed to France and received assurance of 
French support. Bismarck thereupon re- 
vealed to the Bavarian Plenipotentiary, Von 
der Pfordten, the fact that Napoleon had pro- 
posed, a fortnight earlier, to annex the Bava- 
rian Palatinate. He then offered to abandon 
all cessions and to reduce the indemnity if 
Bavaria would accept the Prussian alliance— 
an offer which Von der Pfordten at once ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm. 

In this same anxious month of August, the 
final treaties of peace with Austria were un- 
der negotiation. There was more than one 
moment when a harmonious adjustment of the 
differences (between Austria and Italy espe- 
cially) seemed doubtful; and at one of the most 
critical junctures new French demands for 
compensation made their appearance (August 
20). This time it was Saarlouis, Landau, and 
Luxemburg, with the further suggestion that 
Prussia and France conclude a treaty of offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, guaranteeing to the 
former her German conquests and to the lat- 
ter Belgium. Bismarck rejected the demand 
for Landau and Saarlouis, but dallied with 
the proposals concerning Luxemburg and Bel- 
gium until the situation cleared again and the 
treaty with Austria was signed (August 23). 
On the 29th of August Benedetti handed Bis- 
marck a draft of the proposed treaty of alli- 
ance, providing for the annexation of Belgium. 
An immediate answer was not demanded, and 
no answer, it seems, was ever given. Napole- 
on had apparently discovered at last that Bis- 
marck had been playing with him for two 
years, and that nothing was to be gained by 
further negotiations. The next important epi- 
sode in the Franco-German diplomacy arose 
from the attempt of France, in 1867, to buy 
Luxemburg from Holland; but this falls out- 
side the limit of Von Sybel’s narrative. 

Just before the outbreak of the Austro-Prus- 
sian war, Bismarck had injected into the con- 
troversy—by a sudden impulse, as it seemed 
then, but really in pursuance of a long-consi- 
dered policy—the question of the reorganization 
of the German Confederacy. He proposed the 
direct election of a German Parliament by 


the German people. This was the dearest de- 
sire of the great majority of the nation, but 
no one believed that Bismarck’s proposal was 
made in good faith. No one believed that the 
minister who had been ruling for nearly four 
years with only a small minority of the Prus- 
sian Diet on his side, could really mean to ac- 
cord parliamentary power to the German peo- 
ple. But before the first shot was fired, Bis- 
marck showed that the better constitution of 
Germany was not only a serious aim with 
him, but the very centre and soul of his polli- 
cy. Schleswig-Holstein dropped into the back 
ground. When the Prussian representative in 
the Diet pronounced the old confederacy dis- 
solved, he emphasized at the same time the 
essential unity of Germany, and declared it to 
be the purpose of his King to reéstablish this 
unity on new and firmer foundations. The 
ultimata sent to the minor German States 
called upon them to accept an alliance with 
Prussia for the formation of a stronger union 
with a popular parliament. During and im 
mediately after the war, treaties to this effect 
were concluded with all the States north of the 
Main save those marked for annexation; and 


the basis of manhood suffrage, discussed. 
amended, and adopted the Constitution of 
the new Germany. 

Before this Parliament met, Bismarck had 
closed the conflict between the Crown and the 
people of Prussia. In spite of the strenuous 
opposition of his Conservative friends, in and 
out of the Cabinet, the Prime Minvister per 
suaded the King to ask the Diet for a bill of 
indemnity, covering the extra-constitutional 
action of the Ministry during the preceding 
four years. The result of this conciliatory 
measure was the disintegration of the parlia 
mentary opposition; the formation of a new 


creation of a working majority for the Gov 
ernment in both the Prussian and the German 
Parliament—a majority that remained sub- 
stantially unbroken for the next ten years. 

In estimating Von Sybel’s sympathetic and 


appreciative delineation of the first four years 
of Bismarck’s ministerial career, we should 


remember that during these vears the histor 
an stood in the front rank of the parliament 
ary opposition. To readers familiar with 
history of the period, no explanation is neces- 
sary either of Von Sybel's opposition then or 
of his approval now. No German who was at 
once a Liberal and a Unionist, as all the best in 
tellects and warmest hearts of the generation 
were, could at that time support 
They could not dream that the Tory Squire 
whom the will of the King had placed at the 
head of the State was destined to realize their 
aims. They knew nothing of the now famous 
Frankfort despatches; they did not know how 
Bismarck had chafed for years under the Aus- 
trian pretensions; they did not suspect that be 
had outgrown the traditions of the Holy Alli- 
ance. They opposed him because they did not 
understand him; and as it was impossible for 
him to reveal his real aims, they continued to 
oppose him until they suddenly awoke to the 
fact that he bad been doing their work in the 
teeth of their opposition. To this group Von 
Sybel belonged, and this is the story of his 
change of attitude. But it 
remarkable that he has been able to write the 
history of those years with such objective 
calmness. Some of the men who stood at his 
side in the Opposition, and who after 1866 went 
over with him into the governmental 
majority, still maintain that the solution of 


the 


, 


Bismarck. 


new 








the German question by their old enemy was 
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an afterthought; that Bismarck’s prime ob- 
ject was to strengthen the royal authority and 
destroy every vestige of constitutionalism in 
Prussia; and that 


it was only because he had 


got himself and the King into a blind alley 


; that he fought Austria and unified Germany 


We are not surprised that Von Sybel gives no 
countenance to this conception of Bismarck as 
but it 
that he has so completely suppressed the natu 


statesman malgreé lust remarkable 


is 


ral impulse of self particularly 


justification, 


when the justification is soeasy. He so nearly 





effaces himself that even a careful reader, if 
unacquainted with the German politics of 
that day, would hardly suspect his attitude 
prior to 1866, Only in one or two instances, 
where it is a matter of historical record, does 
his name appear, and then without nt 
There is nevertheless one point » it 
| stems to us that Von Sybel’s presentation of 
Dismarck’s diplomacy takes color from the 


historian’s earlier point of view, 
|} marck was supposed to entertain the cust 
ry Tory predilection for Austria. During th 


j 


in 1867 a North German Parliament, elected on | 





years preceding the a 


Rismarck 





represents mz, with an 
open mind, between { x v: that 
|} of ruling Germany conjeintly with Austria, 
that of dividing the hegemony by a geogra 
phical line, and that of expelling Austria from 
Germany. There is doubtless much evidence 


out—notably in tl 


party, that of the National Liberals; and the | 
} sons for taking a di 


; ultimate 


| express 


in Bismarck’s own despatches and reports to 


support this theory, and it accords admirably 
with the progress of events. During 186) and 
INt4 Prussia and Austria did, as a matter of 
fact, rule Germany v As often as the 





harmony of their joint rule was disturbed by 
the underlying 


rests, the idea of a d 


of their real inte 


antagonism 


vided supremacy crops 
gestions of Gablenz, 


l e su 
b el 


But it seems to u 


w 1, as We have seen, Bismarck approved. 


here are strong rea 





fYerent view of Bismarck’'s 


aims—of his esoteric policy, if we 
may use the expression. It may well be, as 
Von Svybel declares, that at a given moment 


Bismarek would have preferred a smaller mea 


sure of success in concert with Austria to 
a greater measure in opposition to that Power; 
but this is only saying that he would have 
taken a smaller cain without the cost and risk 
ofa war. It is always to be borne in mind, 


too, that Bismarck had to do everything with 
and through the King, and that King William 
unquestionably had a strong predilection for 
Austria and preferred the Austrian alliance to 
that it was with keen regret that 
he saw the breach between Prussia and Austria 
iss and that it 
great difficulty that be was brought to accept 
the Italian alliance and the war. The princi- 
pal facts, however, which it is not to 
the 
unreserved declarations of Bis- 
became Minister- 
Frankfort de- 


any other; 


widen in 1866 ; was with 


easy 
harmonize with Von Sybel’s theory are 
and 
marck himself. 


l’resident he had said, in 


Before he 


his 


spatches, that Prussia’s justifiable ambitions 


could not be realized in concert with Austria, 
or without 
In a speech before the North German Parlia- 
March 13, he stated that he had 


a victorious contest with Austria. 


ment, 1S67, 


formed this opinion while he was at Frankfort. 


is nevertheless 
| but 


In 1850, he said, he entertained the hereditary 
political views of all Prussian Conservatives; 
when he got “behind the scenes” at 
Frankfort, he discovered that the traditional 
policy of concert with Austria was “ impossi- 
ble.” It does not seem probable to us that Bis- 
marck changed his views in the period between 
these declarations. It looks a great deal more 
as if he had been engaged, during the first 
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years of his premiership, in educating his mon- 
arch up to his own point of view; in showing 
King William, by actual experiment, that con- 
cert with Austria was indeed impossible; and 
in so shaping facts that their Jogic would be 
decisive where his own arguments were inade- 
quate, 

It is not impossible that our author is uncon- 
sciously influenced, in his treatment of this 
question, by the existing political interests of 
his country. The alliance with Austria is to- 
day so vital a part of Germany’s foreign poli- 
cy, that it is not easy for a German historian 
to set forth the historic antagonism between 
Austria and Prussia in all its bluntness. There 
is a natural tendency, in the interest of pre- 
sent harmony, to attenuate the older differ- 
ences. 

Von Sybel’s fifth volume brings the narra- 
tive, as we have said, down to the end of the 
year 1866. In a sense the work finds here a na- 
tural close, for the Empire was really “found- 
ed” at that time. When the South German 
States came into the new union, and its name 
was changed from Confederation to Empire, 
there was no essential change in the constitu- 
tional organization. But there are indications 
in the structure of the fifth volume that the 
author does not intend to close his work defi- 
nitively at this point. The narrative is arrest- 
ed rather than rounded off; and with a writer 
of Von Sybel’s literary instinct the difference 
is significant. Let us hope that the public 
may look forward to further volumes setting 
forth the history of the years from 1867 to 1871 
with the fulness, clearness, and finish which 
characterize the present work. 

Of the demerits of the translation we ex- 
pressed our judgment in reviewing the first 
two volumes; and we can find, unfortunate- 
ly, no reason to modify our opinion. The 
translators do not know the technical vocabu- 
laries of German law and politics. They seem 
to be aware of their ignorance, indeed, for we 
observe in these later volumes an increased ten- 
dency to avoid the translation of technical 
terms, even where there exist substantial 
English equivalents, and to substitute vague 
circumlocutions, in phrasing which they are 
commonly guided by the context. When not 
embarrassed by this difficulty they show a fair 
acquaintance with the German language and 
its ordinary idioms, and the mistakes which 
they make seem due to haste and carelessness. 


Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. 
By Sir Daniel Wiison, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Pre- 
sident of the University of Toronto. 2d ed. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 2 vols. Pp. xxii, 
282; xiv, 316. 

THESE very handsome volumes come into the 

world under peculiar circumstances. More 

than fifty years ago the author, then a 

young man, began a series of notes accom- 

panied by drawings of such ancient me- 
morials of the Maiden City as time and van- 
dalism called Improvement had spared; the 
worst vandalism, called Restoration, was then 
just beginning. He tells us that when a pub- 
lisher was found to take the burden of intro- 
ducing his book to the world, he cheerfully 
contributed to the loss, under the supposition 

that he was retaining the copyright; caused a 

copy to be interleaved, and began filling it 

with fresi drawings and notes, with a view to 

a second edition. He was just about to pre- 

pare the latter for publication when, to his 

utter surprise, he found the copyright had ex- 
pired, and an unauthorized reissue was on the 





market, with editorial notes purp.rting to 
point out such changes in the city as had taken 
place since the original edition, but often fail- 
ing absurdly short of such an engagement. 

Not only thus, but the edition of 1847 and 
the authorized reprint have been freely drawn 
upon by later writers on Edinburgh almost as 
a work inspired, and the very blunders per- 
petuated as history or at least immemorial 
tradition, to the great amusement of the vene- 
rable President. Misled by an heraldic orna- 
ment in St. Giles’s Cathedral, he had formed 
the inference that the aisle where it stands was 
erected as an expiatory memorial to David, 
Duke of Rothsay, whose horrible fate is fa- 
miliar to readers of the ‘Fair Maid of Perth’; 
he even ventured to construct for it the ro- 
mantic and legendary name of the Rothsay 
aisle. Subsequent study has convinced him 
that bis conjecture had no sound basis. But 
other writers, carried away by the ingenious 
presentation of the former view, have trans- 
ferred the romance to the region of fact, and 
spoken of the structure as traditionally called 
the “Rothsay aisle,” a name which Sir Daniel 
assures us cannot be found earlier than bis 
edition of 1847. In like manner, he allowed 
his fancy to wander into various ballad ver- 
sions of events in Edinburgh annals, of no 
more historical force than Macaulay’s “ Arma- 
da” or Drayton’s “ Agincourt”; but these again 
duly appear interwoven with contemporary 
accounts as traditionary ballads. 

The two beautiful and not too costly vol- 
umes of the new edition are enriched not only 
by the author’s latest observations, correc- 
tions, and drawings, but by treasures from 
other sources, duly acknowledged, particular- 
ly the very characteristic pencillings of that 
caustic genius, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharp. 
Antique plans and views also occur, and the 
crowning mercy of an index is not wanting. 
We deeply regret that space does not allow us 
to make extracts from this beautiful and au- 
thentic treatise. ‘The author, surviving both 
pirates and plagiarists, ard in an honored old 
age presenting these noble volumes not only to 
his countrymen, but to all who love the “streets 
of High Dunedin,” has, even while this notice 
was preparing, passed beyond the reach of 
congratulation. Every cultivated man, every 
well-read woman, nay, in decently regulated 
countries, every intelligent child, has an Edin- 
burgh of his own; and each and all will find 
something for themselves in Sir Daniel Wilson’s 
book. 


Phases of Animal Life Past and Present. By 


R. Lydekker, B.A. (Cantab.). Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1892. 8vo, pp. 248, illus- 
trated. 


Few writers are as competent as Mr. Lydek- 
ker for work like this, a series of essays, in 
popular style, treating of the animal life of the 
past and of the present, with their relations to 
each other and to the questions of origin. 
These articles were first printed in the pages 
of Knowledge, from which they are reproduced 
with some modification and additional illustra- 
tions. They relate to vertebrates almost en- 
tirely, and are but indirectly connected by 
their evolutionary bearings. Each is complete 
in itself; together they form a strong addition 
to the literature of descent. 

Because of its real merit the book deserves 
popularity. Little can be urged against it by 
those who favor particular theories, since no 
prominence is given to theoretical considera- 
tions. . How the different theories are regard- 
ed is not easily determined. Apparently the 
author, with most osteologists and palewontolo- 





gists, recognizes in use, disuse, habits, sur- 
roundings, etc., factors of more importance 
than the selection of Darwinians. Some mys- 
tification arises from the use of for, where 
others might use by, asin the case of an organ 
modified for a particular purpose, an animal 
modified for a life in the water, organs origi- 
nally modified for a purpose (flight)subsequent- 
ly undergoing a kind of retrograde modifica- 
tion for a totally different use, some that un- 
dergo structural alteration simply for the pur- 
pose of swimming, and others that are gradu- 
ally more and more modified for the exigen- 
cies of a purely marine life. There are traces 
of a belief in plan or purpose preceding the 
fact, or of belief in special interpositions. Ce- 
tacea are said to bave been developed to fill 
the gap left in the life of the ocean by the 
Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs. Mention is also 
made of aquatic habits acquired so recently 
that they have not had time to induce any 
strongly marked structural peculiarities, and 
of resemblances between Ichthyosaurs and 
whales that are to be explained by their simi- 
lar conditions of life. 


The subjects are varied, but the tendency in 
all is to set forth modifications and to trace 
lines from the early extinct to the living forms. 
The comparisons with which the work abounds 
give it a value much beyond that of an inte- 
resting statement of facts. In single chapters 
the range is considerable: that on mail-clad 
animals discusses fishes of various times and 
kinds, crocodiles, tortoises, glyptodonts, arma- 
dillos, and pangolins, and that on flying ani- 
mals deals with insects, fishes, reptiles, birds, 
and mammals; a proper distinction being made 
between the spurious flight of fishes and the 
true flight of birds. Occasional expressions 
might profitably be changed. Flying squirrels 
are said to make a sharp, squeaking cry, and 
phalangers to be silent, during fight. We can 
confirm the squeaking of the squirrels when 
several desire to keep together, but not 
when a single one is desirous only of escape. 
Egg-laying in monotremes is treated as if a re- 
cent discovery. The advantage of the upright 
position and leaping progress of the kangaroo 
is said to be that the young can be more safe- 
ly carried in the pouch. “An advantage” 
would be better in this place; as it stands, the 
implication is that the erect posture and leap- 
ing gait were taken on simply for the purpose, 
as the author would say, of keeping the 
young from falling out. A neat protest 
against needless disturbance of nomenclature 
appears in the statement, “It may be worth 
mention that some of those naturalists who 
are never satisfied with a name, unless it be 
one for which they are personally sponsors, 
have proposed to replace the well-established 
name of labyrinthodonts by that of stegoce- 
phalians, or roof-skulled saurians—a term 
sufficiently appropriate if no earlier one had 
barred the way to its adoption.” A doubtful 
attempt is made to fix the name turtle upon 
marine species and restrict the name tortoise 
to land forms. Turtle is usually looked upon 
as a corruption of tortoise; as such, its synony- 
mous use has become so firmly established 
that change is hardly possible. To follow the 
author, we get our tortoise-shell from turtles, 
and much of the turtle-soup from tortoises. 
All of the snapping-turtles become tortoises. 
The confusion in these names began three cen- 
turies or more ago. Early in 1600, tortoises, 
turtles, and turkles were terms used in refer- 
ring to the same species. Tortoise, however, 
would seem to have official recognition for 
the marine forms, as is seen in an act of 1620 
“ Agaynst the killinge of ouer young Tortoy- 
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ses.” “Semblably, tortoises live in two places, 


and haunt both land and waters” (Holland’s 
Pliny, 1634, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ ii, page 431). 


Selections from Lucian. 
James Smith. 


Translated by Emily 

Harper & Brothers. 
EVERY now and then somebody born to the 
English tongue rediscovers Lucian, to the 
amusement of those to whom Lucian a 
familiar spirit; and almost always that some- 
body makes the public pay to witness the re- 
discovery. Sometimes it is an edition for 
the fabrication of which nothing later than 
Reitz is used. Sometimes it an essay 
such as Mr. Froude wrote when he stumbled 
on “Alexander, or the False Prophet,” and 
found out that there were Cagliostros in the 
second century. Sometimes it is a volume of 
“Ancient Classics for English Readers” in 
which “the original Latin” of Suidas is cited 
and extraordinary liberties are taken in the 
rendering of Lucian’s original Greek. A few 
years ago we had occasion to notice a poor 
translation of some of Lucian’s dialogues, and 
now we are favored with a dainty volume of 
‘Selections from Lucian’ by Emily James 
Smith, whom one would be only too happy to 
accost with the civility of a prefix in accord- 
ance with Mr. Andrew Lang’s precept and ex- 
ample, if one were able to divine whether it is 
maid or matron who has undertaken the task 
of rendering some of Lucian’s riskiest pieces 
and stepping daintily, after the manner of an 
egg-dancer, over the improprieties of the 
“Cock” and the “ Ass.” 

The translatrix knows her Greek well enough 
to do this—knows it better than some of her 
masculine rivals. An idiom is pretty sure to 
call forth an idiom, the airy tone is well pre- 
served, and the success in putting the direct 
Greek into conventional English is sometimes 
remarkable. Only to those know the 
original the success sometimes comes perilous- 
ly near to a double meaning, and a double 
meaning is much worse than calling a spade a 
spade, if one may use a trite saying to which 
Lucian himself gave currency. But even the 
“ Lysistrata” of Aristophanes has been translat- 
ed into language that would not shock the 
most fastidious, so that the feats of this trans- 
latrix cannot be regarded as unparalleled fours 
de force, especially as she has availed herself 
of the right “to omit words, sentences, or even 
whole passages that would offend modern 
taste.” That the audacious “ Ass” had to be 
cut and not bridled merely, is not surprising, 

and even the merry “ Cock” had to be muti- 
lated towards the end; but in the latter piece, 
by a sad slip, reference is made to the omitted 
scene, and the reader without the Greek before 
him or the Greek in mind must be sorely puz- 
zled by the allusion “to the wealth of Eukra- 
tes,” whose improper conduct has been uncere- 
moniously suppressed. 

The enormous literature that has gathered 
about Lucian, the translatrix treats in the 
same airy fashion in which she accosts her 
main task. She gets rid of the question of 
Lucian’s Greek by comparing it with the pas- 
tiche of ‘Henry Esmond,’ or ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae’— an utterly misleading compari- 
son; and she has very little patience with * foot- 
sore Erudition,” the egg-dance aforesaid being 
much more to her taste. She laughs at Jakob’s 
“diverting attempt to wrap Lucian in respect- 
ability,” as she would doubtless laugh at the 
thought that there was any meaning under the 
fooleries of Rabelais. Croiset she knows, or 


is 


is 


who 


knows of, but maliciously spells him with a z, 
and makes her selections at ber own sweet will, 





Croiset permitting or not. The “Halcyon” 
she includes, though “the critics regard [it] as 
probably not by Lucian,” but she does not 
deign to notice that the authorship of “ Lou- 
kios” is hotly disputed, and that Rohde has 
been forced to abandon the defence of the Lu- 
cianic or “ Loukianic” origin. In “Toxaris” 
Lucian is hardly at his best, to say the least; 
but that isa matter of taste. Like most of 
those who have dipped for the first time into 
the literature of the second century, the trans- 
latrix has overestimated what she calls “the 
enormous reading” of Lucian. One of the most 
remarkable things about the Greek Renais- 
sance is the limited range of reading, “hich 
even then seems to have been made up of 
“ Elegant Extracts.” But the translatrix might 
invoke the authority of Kock, who thinks that 
Lucian is a mosaic of disjected lines from the 
lost comic poets, and no lover of Lucian would 
like to bave a controversy with who 
enjoys her author so thoroughly as does the 
translatrix of the ‘Selections 


one 


from Lucian.’ 


Leone X. e la 


1892. 


sua Folitica, Florence: Bar- 

béra. 
In this volume Francesco Nitti presents the 
results of his investigations among hitherto un- 
published documents and correspondence of 
the Medicean period. His purpose is to unravel, 
first, Leo X.’s policy towards Lorenzo and 
Giuliano de’ Medici, and, second, that pope's 
intrigues in the contest between Charles V. 
and Francis [. for the supremacy of Europe 
Both of these matters have been the cause of 
great difference of opinion; indeed, the post 
humous reputation of Leo X. bas suffered al 
most as many vicissitudes as has that of Scot- 
tish Mary or Henri Quatre. Up to the early 
part of this century, it was usual to extol bim 
as a modern Augustus, under whose wise and 
ardent patronage arts and letters flourished ; 
then his vices and selfishness were made pro- 
minent by historians; and, finally, Signor Nitti 
comes to show how Leo, in politics at least, 
had higher aims and more shrewdness than his 
disparagers have hitherto allowed. Accord- 
ing to Signor Nitt*'. dynastic ambition was not 
the foremost motive of Leo's career. Admit- 
ting that he threw the weight of his office on 
the side of his brother Giuliano and his nephew 
Lorenzo in their efforts to establish them- 
selves at Florence and Urbino, it is still possi- 
ble to construe this interference as the expres- 
sion of Leo’s desire to extend the power of the 
Papacy—an assumption which has stronger 
confirmation in his dealings with Charles and 
Francis. His course throughout the famous 
election of the Emperor in 1519, and his subse- 
quent secret compact with Charles, display 
considerable political acuteness, and seem to 
have been actuated by his loyalty to the insti- 
tution of which he was the guardian. 
as there was doubt whether France or Spain 
would win the ascendant, Leo played fast 
and loose with both; but when he saw that 
victory was turning towards Spain, he sided 
with Charles, in the hope of securing the sup- 
port of the destined master of Christendom. 
Signor Nitti hints that Leo expected to free 
Italy from the domination of both France and 
Spain, and thereby to strengthen the grasp of 
the Holy See upon the Peninsula. 

This book deserves to be read by every one 
who realizes the importance of the first quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century as aturning point 
in the politics of modern Europe, From that 
time dates international diplomacy; from that 
time appear, vaguely but surely, the theory of 
the European equilibrium, the attempt on the 


So long 
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part of the chief European nations to preven 


all the 


any one Power from lording it 
rest, 


over 
It was the epoch when statesmen, in the 
modern sense, sprang up: Maximilian in Ger 

many, Francis and his astute father-in-law, 
Louis XI1., in 
Wolsey, in England; Julius II 
Italy. 
dexterity the principles underlying that state 
craft, and Signor Nitti now furnishes evider 

that Leo X. was not the least subtle in the 


France; Charles V., in Spain 
and Leo X in 


Machiavelli dissected with a sury 


ron s 


at re 


markable group. It would have been well had 
he printed in an appendix the most important of 
the unedited documents upon which he bases his 
argument, but as he promises to publish them 
in a separate volume, readers may soon have a 
chance to examine them for themselves. On 
other improvement we would sugy 
next edition: he 


title, but the volume and page of the author 


should give thet 


his footnotes 


rt 


ties to which he refers in 


work seems sufficiently notew 


its translation into English 


Games, Ancient and © ¥, and How 
Play them; being the Games of the Ancient 
Egyptians, the Hiera Gramme of the Greeks 
the Ludus Latrunculorum of the Romans 
and the Orlental Games of Chess, Draughts 
Backgammon, and Magic Squares. By Pad 
ward Falkener. Longmans, Green & ¢ 
Is 

WHOEVER shall undertake a general history of 

games will tnd this book of Mr. Falkener’s 

most useful Just what it contains can 1 


seen from the elaborate tithe page 


interest lies in the fact that the author believes 


that he has discovered how the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans plaved certain games 
which have hitherto puzaled all students 
There is an element of conjecture in his recon 





¢ 
struction, of course; b 
vincing, and he has 


nt is con 


at least devised a working 


hypothesis, for he has made out a game which 
which sat 
the 


h is unlike 


with interest, 
of 
paintings and sculptures,” and whi 


it is possible to play 


isfies the conditions the texts and of 


existing games, although akin to them. He 
gives the rules for playing lus latrun 
eulorum, the game of senat, the game of the 
hbow?, and the game of the sacred way: and 


a fiy-leaf informs us where the boards and 
men may be purchased for those of us who 
shall desire to gamble as the Egyptians gam 
bled full five thousand ago. Now that 
the very old game of parchersi been re 


years 
has 
vived, there is no reason why senaf should not 
also find popular favor again 

Many of Mr. Falkener’s chapters are enriched 
with brief bibliographies, an excellent charac 
teristic of the book. Like most British bib!io 
graphical work, however, these 
in references to 


deticient 

In the 
bibliography of magic squares, for example, 
there is no mention of the late President 
nard's writings on the subject coritributed to 
a Columbia College But 
cussing senat Mr. Falkener gives due credit to 
Dr.Carrington Bolton for his investigations. 
Mr. Falkener’s book is abundantly illustrated 
with woodcuts and with photographs, both of 
the ancient games and of the Oriental. Es 
pecially interesting are the illustrations which 
accompany the paper on parcheesi. 
players will find much that is new in Mr. Falk 
ener’s discussion of the methods of playing this 
most fascinating of games China and 
Japan, in Burmah, in Siam, and in India. 


are 
American authorities 


Bar 


periodical, in dis 


Chess- 


in in 


Altogether, his essay can be recommended to 
all who are interested in the subject of it, 
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Orders received by 


CHARLES W. SEVER, PUvuBLISHER, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

ter Resort, University town of Lay gg Tirol, 
Austria; 1, yuu fect above the ea, with dF. > bracing 
climate. Hote! Tirol, vpen ali the year.C r Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, a air , Uubyro m-, well furvisned. 
Elevator. Superivr cuisii e(tab ed’héteo dla carte). 
Re ucedra.es in winter. « armages a .dsie.whs at 
low rates. Charming excursions madetro the hotel 
at al: seasons. Unusual a.vaptages for secur ng 
sg ig of the la. guages, eeeys science. art, mu- 
c, ete., at very moder te te:ms. Eminent medical 
cate and skill-d nurses if desired. Best Engl.sh and 
Peg tas references. Illustrated pampulets sent on 

pp lication. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28thand2 th Sts., New York, 


Importer of Fore, _ Books, Agent for the le: ding 
Paris Publishers uchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek aud Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand A Ii:rge assortment <p on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 e AVENUE, NEW YORK coin "4 48e rue. 
Ca Halogue envoyé franco sur demande. 


om Subscription to forcign pe 
ye ce ia, ‘lauchnitz Brit: sh 
hors 


Foreign Books. 
Catalugues on ap- 
plication. CaRL scmeunmes. 144 Tremont St., Boston. 




















OROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES |= 


The ov/y Brain and Nerve Food from the phosphoid princi- 
ple of the ox drazm and embryo of wheat. 
Largely used, with best results, for Aveventzng, as well 


curing nervous breakdown 


It restores weakened mental and physical vigor. 
It is a vztal phosruiTE, not a laboratory phosPHATE. 


Pamphlet, with full information, free. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25TH St., N. Y. 





Florsford's 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS 
EXHAUSTION, 


and all diseases arising from im- 
perfect digestion and derange- 
ments of the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Our new Book Catalogue not only 
= the size and price of all the standard works on 
together with but an interesting description of each, 
— wit! h opinions of the press and of physi: 


poe & TAFEL, 
Homeopathic Pharmacists and Publishers, 
rot Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Established in 1835. 
Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A practical spelling-book containing 3,500 words 
that exper ence has .hown are most f equently mis- 
spelled. Dictation Exerci es frum Loweil, Haw- 
t orne, Emerson, Irving, Addison, ete. Curdiall 
endur ed by superintendents and teacher-. speci- 
men copy, p stpaid, 24 cents. Jamas H, PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pd «. 2 pe securi- 


The Bond Box $s ter'cottain secur 


pandio only safe investments’ a. good r.tes of 
bel us F AIRHAVEN, Washington, 
GAMWELL & WARNER, Investment Bankers. 








of many an Eastern in- 











Aug. 18, 1892 ‘| 








Bilecadioual 


[ Continued from page tii.) 
Ouro, Cincinnati, Lawrence and Third Streets. 


ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
Classical Home and Day School for Young 
Ladies. Thorough Courses in Ancient and Modern. 
languages, Science and Mathematics. Certificate 
admits to College. G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph. D. 
Oun10, Cincinns ti, W lout Hills. 
ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
Englishand French Family and Day Schoo! 
September 28, i802. Pupils take special work or 
the :ull course f: F college examinations. 
Oxgto, Cincinnati. : 
LSS ARMSTRONG 
Girls, 
limited 


OuIo0, Cincinnati. : . 
a N PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
_¢ Twelfth year begins Sept. 26. Re-ident pupils 
limited to ten. 


Oxn10, Columbus, 151 East Broad 8t. 
iso FfHELE S S BNGLISH AND 
Classical School for Young Ladies.—Special ad- 
vantages in Lansuage, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Physi: al and Social Culture. Fall term begins 
Sept, 29, 1892. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 1 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, : ffers graduite and underg aduate 

courxesinsa skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng- 

lish, anglo-Saxon. Fren-h, Ol! French, Italian. Spa- 
nish German, including Gothic and Old Hixh Ger- 
man, Ce tie, Hebrew, Historv, Potitical Scie ice, Phy- 
sics,Chemistry B ology and lectures on Philosophy. 

Gvmnas um, wiih Dr Sargenot’s ap aratus comp.ete’ 

Fellowships (value $50)) in Greek, Eoglish, Lat.n, 

Mathematics History,and Biology. For Program, 

address as above. 


S SCHOOL FOR 
Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
. Circulars sent on application, ibs Mad 


For circular address Mme. F REDIN. 





PENN-YLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 
TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
ing, and Cullege Freparatory Schoo! for Girls 
reopens Sept. 28. For circular addr3ss 
iss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 
” PENNSYLVANIA, Chester , 
ENNSYLVANIA MILIT. ARY ACA- 
DEMY. 31st year begins September 14, 1892. 
A Military Near 4 Degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, and A 
Thoroughly ceganised Preparatory Department. 


Circulars of 
Col. 0. E. HyaTr, President, 


; PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford P. oO. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE. 
Nine miles from Philadeiphia. 
Opens 9th mo., 21st. Apply to the Secretary, 
Haverford P. O., Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster County. 
/ INDEN HALL SEMINAR Y.—qgqg7H 
~ year will beg n Sept. 14. A safe,comfortab e 
school-home. Special attention to in iv dual schol- 
ars e-al course of study. Rational methods of 
instruction. Cire ulars mailed on request. 
OODFIELD” 


“6 ] 
Residen eof the late Clayton French. 
® Boarding School and College Preparatory for ane 
Ladies. (Established 1879.) Within easy access o 
Philadelphia. Two hours from New York Board 
and tuition $600 perannum. Forcatalogue. address 
PRiNOCIPAL OF “ WOODFIELD.” 





PENNSYLVANIA, Logan, Philadelphia. 





PENNSYLVANTA, Ugo J ; 
git NHAM SILIT. 4R} ADE- 
the summit of the Chelten a nea: 
Philadelphia. Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
modious buildings and extensive grounds, Attend- 
ance limited to % boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
OHN CALVIN BRicBk, A.M., Principal. — 


ey LVANIA, Philsdelphia, Bustleton. : 
oS UKE S SCHOOL, A high-class 
hool Exceptionallv healthful location. De- 
lightful surroundings Preparesforany college or 
a Special care of younger boys. Number 
Illustrated Catalogue. 





Cuas. H. STROUT,} 
F. E. MOULTON, Prins. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
512% Germantown Avenue, j 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL. ESTABLISH- 
ed in 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School for 
Boys and Young Men. Will receive fifteen resident 
pupils. The Annual Register, with tul! information, 
sent on application. 
Gnenes A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSY LVANTA, y  aCaD Germantown. 








ERMANTOWN {DEM ¥. S- 
TJ tablished 1760. Eight boarding pupils saben. 
KeRsseaw, Ph.D. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
2u2, 204, 335 W, Chelre . Av 


MISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD. 
ing and Day Schoo .—2ith year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examiaatio sare held in the <chool by a) examiner 
from the college. Sch -ol certificate a imits te > Va sar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Phil: d@iphia Chestnut Hi*i. 

NfJISS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
i Englis®. Freach, and Germ: 0 Boardiag-Schoo! 
for youn< ladies reopens Sept 23. 

Students prepared for colieg= 


outdoor exercise. 


Germantown, 


‘Ample grounds for 





_The Nation. 


Sicaataiiiadae 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelph a, 1350 Pine St. 
MSs ANABLE’S English, French, and 
( crman Boarding and Day School. 44th year 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel} hia, 2037 De Lancey 

Place Gann: a Spruce Street) 
A ISS GIBSON’ AMILY 4D DAY 
School for Girls. ae term begins Se >tember 
fa 1s92. Home pupils limited. Preparation for Col- 
eee. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, s, Philadelphia, : 204s Walnut St. 
) EST WALNUT STR T SEMI. 
NARY for Young Ladies. ome eee Is pro- 
vided for giving a superior eviucation in Collegiate, 
Eciectic, and Preparatory ateroments: also in 
Music and Art. Mrs. HENRIETTA KvUTs. 


: PENNSYLVANIA, oe Philadelphia. 
“EORGE F. MARTIN'S SCHOOL FOR 
J Boys Establisued 1882 6 WOR han taken. 


SoutTs DaKor:, Sioux Falls. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL.—A BOARD. 
< ing an’? Diy School for Young | adies and Chil- 
dren. The school has special advantages; the terms 


are moderate; the building has every 
venience; Bishop Hare makes it his home rhe 
hich and drv air of South Dakota proves often very 
salutary tothose who need suchatonic Sioux Falls 
may be reached by five of the great railroads of the 
country. For particulars address 

ALL SAINTS’ ScROoL. 


modern con- 


VeRmMonT, Burlington. 
ZERMONT_ EPISCOPAL | 
TUTE.—Home Sch.ol for Boys. Prepares for 
college or business. Military drill; wholesome dis- 
cipline; most beautiful and healthful location in the 


country. Terms, $37 
: "H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 


VERMONT, Saxton’s River. 
[ "ERMONT ACADEMY | 
For both sexes. Ful eguipme >t. Prepares for 
any college. Military Drill under officer detailed by 
War D partment. raining ¢ for character aud citi- 
zenship. GEORGE A. WILLIAMS, Pb.D., Prin 


INSTI 


dA~ nN Nere 


VIRGINIA, Bellevue. 
JELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—THO 
roughly equipped and of nigh ecrade. for boys 
and young men. For anne or information, ad- 
eress . ABBOT, Principal. _ 
VIRGINIA, ‘Lexington. 
[ERGINTA MILITARY INSTITUT 
54th Year. State Military, Scientific, and ee h- 
nica! School. Thorough Courses in general and «p 
plied Chemistry «nd io E gineering. Confers de- 
gree of graduate in Academic Course, also decrees 
of Bachelor of Science and Civi! Engineer in Tech- 
nical Courses. All expenses including clothing and 
incidentals, provided at rate of $36.50 per month 
as an average for the four years, erc/usive of owl a’, New 
Cadets report Sept. 1. Gen. ScorTT SHIPP. “Supt. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR 5 
—The Leading School of Expressionin America. 
First toteac ) thesystemof Delsarte. Send for ( ata- 

logue. MOSES {| RUB BROWN, M.A.. Boston, Mass 
AJEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broad- 
i wav, N. Y. Citv.—" Dwight me’ hod” of tnstrue- 
tion. Degree of LL.B. given afte~ two year * course 
Graduate course now added. Tuition fee, $100. Fo 

Catalogues, ete., address GEORGE CHASB, Dean. 


SWI ZERLAND. zu teh. 


‘WO OR THREE YOUNG LADIES 

(15 ta Ik ve rs) wil -Plobast ob in the f mi'y 
of a University Professor. Ex el-nt pablic and 
ey a schos maric:] con<-ervatory: u>iversity 
ectures, For terms and parti: ul rs. add ess 

Prof WERNER, 339 West 20th St., New York 


Teachers, etc. 


ee TH OF FRANCE.—A FREN 
nN Citeieaiee Professor will accept two bo s in 
his family. Board, with lessons ‘n French $500) a 
year each. Boys «ent to Lyceum if desired. Cli- 
mate very mild and -alubrious. Address 

M. DE RUTHIE, Agen, France 


RADUATE of LEADING MILITAR 
ZT School wants -o-iton in Physic-, Chemi try. 
Mathematics or Commandant of Cedets. Six years’ 


experience; four years at A'ma Mater teaching Phy- 
sics. Address “PL &C.,” care of Ven 


q COLE ee RAD 4 z {VD SPE. 
/1 cial student at Rr a Mawr wh) hase had expe- 
riencei pre aring girls for collere, wi she< a post 
tion for the comine year as teacher of Letin. Ad 
dress M. E. Gaus, A.M.. Laconia, N. H. 


] HARVARD GRADUATE AND 
z German Ph.D. of exper ence wishes to ‘tatew 
for the Sept -mber examinatio s Highly recom- 
mended. Acddress H. H. B., the Vation. 


TANTED—A PROFESSORSHIP OF 
Phil o phy, byagraduate Experience and 

special qualific ti a=. G od refere ces. Address 

(until Sept. 15 THos. M. JonuNson, O-ceola Mo. 


M32: NUAL TRAINING TEACHER DE- 
fires pos tion. Threeyeara’experence: wiod 
work, iron work, drawing. Address Ogas. A. H@aTa, 
Broos ine. Mase 


C 





HARL ES W. ST 
vard, 68 Cheetnut $1, 


IVE, Tutor 
Boston 


for Har- 





WV 


School A gencies. 


"RE av. yo on (Chicago), Ill. eu >plitea ceol- 
lewes, uc riversities, academies, pablic schools, ete, 
with t « best teachers. Records of candidates th 


roughly investigated — full informat on ‘urnished 

toemp ovets free of charge. Send for list of availa 

ble candidates. Addrese C.J. ALBERT Manager, 
timhurset, ii} 


/ ! \ \ ON: \ 
« ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 


tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, ana 
Pamilies. Apply to 

Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuitros, 

25 Union Square, New York 
"THE FISK d / A. { \ 

7T emo t Place Boston, Mass..3 Unt aSoa re, 

N. V.. 106 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Il and Do4 South 
Spring street, Los Augelea.Cal 100-pace Agency 
Manual free EVRRETT OO, Fisc & 


Tt! \ { vs k ‘ 
f1 J d ti Wa \ 
Aaeacy -- Teachers <eck ag positieas a those 
wishing « change at an lacreas d salary, ahou a ad, 


dress C. B. Ruse ies & Co. | Palace Hote! Bulidiag 
Room C, JST Viee St, Clacinaatl. ov 
V j “4 , _ \ ’ \ ’ ‘ 
“7 tutors, governesses, teac hers, ete., supp! ted | w 
Gollegea, schools, and families eat RIAM CoY¥Ri 
50 Sth Ave., cor, 20th St., "N *\ 


Fa Si alae “Olde staad best b Ow nthe U_S 
Bstabii~bed 1855 Rast 4th @:.. N. ¥ 
AN anal maftuence Te Wt tiverety “hears 
oa ve a abe “THAT : 


mend s tea . 
mends you, that is 


BAR 


RECOMMENDS 


DEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, POSTON, MASS 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 

The Sevevteenth Year will Open Oct. & 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from 
painting and in decorative design, w 
anatom yY and perspective, Principal 


fe in 


th leeturee on 
instructors: F.W, 







Benson FE. C. Tarbeil (Drawing 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith : De 
ward Emerson and A. K 


An tomy 
tive). Pupils are sliowed 
ofthe Museum. For cir 
ation, address Miss Br 


the free use of the gal 
ulars giving ‘etal ed inform- 
IZA BETH LOMBARD, M nbager 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harri«barg, Pa. in famous 
Cumberiand Valiey. Six trains daily. Border climate, 
avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, 
etce., and all co lege studies except music and art 
Large music collewe andart school Musicdepartment 


this year. 134. indepengent of free classes. Full 
faculty. College course, & A. and B S. degrees; music 
college, B.M. Handsome park. larve buildings. ~team 


heat, gymnasium, observatory, | boratories, ete. No 

charge for distant pupils during Curi-tmas and Eas- 

ter vacations. Rev. J, Epear, Ph.D. Prest., 
Chambersburg, Pa 


New England Conservatory 
Founded by of Music. CARL FAELTEN, 


chen Tourjee. Director. 
The most completely equipped tnstitation in the 


Dr 


world for instruction in ll branche. of Usic 
ELOCUTION, FINE AkKTS, LITERATU RE, LAN- 
GUAGES, and TUNING, with valuable c ilateral 


advantages and an inviting home tor 400 lady pupils. 

Next schoo! vear begins SEPT. 8 For Os:eadar 

address FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager, 
Frankiin Square. Bost. .n, Masa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
deiphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sep- 
tember 25th. For circulars and reports apply to 
Principals. 

OGONTZ SCHOOL P. ¢ 


HAMPDENSIDNEY COLLEGE 


The 117th Session wil: open Sept. 15. For Cata- 
logues and other information aprly to 
RICHARD McILWA'NE, President, 
Hampden-S.dney. Va. 


ABBOT ACADEMY /f°2_Youna 


LADIES. 
Begins its 64th year Sept. 15, furnishing enlarged 
opportunities with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Addresea 


: Miss LauRa WATSON, Andover, Masa. 
Siglar's Preparatory School 
($600), Newburgh, N. Y. 

Opens September 14. No rooms kept for boys not 
arranged or. Henry W. SiGLAR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinica ten 
months inthe year. Women admitted. For informa- 
tion address C. N. Perros, D.D.8.. Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Educational. B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
Hellmuth JUST PUBLISHED: 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON’S 
nna, |OLD SWORD-PLAY. 
al For Foun wag a The systems of Fence in during the 16th, 17th, 
Beautiful Home Healthy | 409 i8th Centuries. Containing 57 plates of typical 
ic Course. Music, Art, — after . Di Grassi, etc 
Elocution, ay jer x. Ame ited edition of one hundred numbered paper 
a dents from Pron — in buckram, with ‘special designs for the 
alogue, address Rv. EN. ENGLISH M.A Principal | Cover, $6.00 net. 
Dext verm pogine ron 44. conducted p .rties 
from Montreal, New Y Cincinnati, and Chicago. SUMMER READING. 
TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
New Jenrsry, Lawrenceville umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
La vill Ss h 1 pn Lg ‘printed ‘matter for te con- 
wrence © ~cno0o Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
JOHN ©. GREEN Founpation in great variety. 
Early application for admission is advisable. LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG 
csi tilamemumiabesteedinasiaidtets GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Absolutely Pure. Importer of Books and Periodicals 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
A cream of tartar Highest of all 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


in leavening strength. seg Fog t United States Gov- 
ernment Food Ri 


Royal Bakine cate Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 

ings, sculpture, architecture 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern slides to or- 
rot Send 15 cents for 1887 
Paes 4 and 1890 Supple- 

tof 12,000 subjects. 
Photographs mounted on 
pee vaper for the illustration of books on art and 
avel. Correspondence invited. 








SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


WE HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP! 

If your hair is gone. or is falling ont. or is thin and 
dry, or you have dandruff, or an itching or sore 
scalp, send $1.00 for a bottle of 


CAPILLIFORM. 


A well-known official of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
writes: “ For several years I a distress ng ecze- 
ma in Pf aca'p. Every time I scratched it the oores 
came off, alwavs bringing more or iess hair wi 
them. I became bal’! in patches, and my hair lost its 
stre ~ I ns all pordiee in vain until C \P 
L FOR a ed. very first apptiention 
siopned all the fivching, and and in one w-ek I was cur+d. 
My sc :ipis now perfe tiy pure andclean,and my h:ir 
has grown in again v ry nicely. I nuwuse it regu- 
Ling, and would not be without it.” 

4 C tes A fetal ie 4 on pana Hair <n 
and Delig' oilet Dress ng. fragrant. sooth- 
ing, and qu ckly effica — _ A Summer Girl says: 

would ay to the t it.” 
OLUM AIA CHEMICAL Co., 
hington Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 











1856 MARYLAND 1892 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
OPENS Sigs SEPT., 1892. wit uation enempeponaly 


healthy. 8 miles from shin.ton, 

B.R. Full Agric ae. Scientia, solaasteal Busi- 
ness, and az urses. Compe rofes- 
sors, haw aye! Sa ae tion, Board, 
Was a Preparatory De- 


sent, On eat. para 
parti. ent in in cna e of exper enced instructors. Fall 
Maryland Agricultural College, College Park Md. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 





AT ATHENS now Offers ten Brat —- scholar- 

— having a cash value of $100 e: exelasive of 

tuition. mane sub; ice, Latin follow-: 3 ish R.-* 
ematics aa te ) 

Rducation. Ch emistry, Bi sics. Philseo, 





end Und Fw ect ae 


ergrad partments. 
3% of Pedagogy under the nareo 0} Dr. 
P. Saray is likewise In process of developme :t. 
CHABLEs W. SuPER, President. 


= eit “eat pe rato 
De A th ros on 

















Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 


eeaprenig 


Offers five courses © omy. viz.: In Chemistry, 
Civil, lectrical, and Mee hanical Engineering, and 
Physical and Political Science. Unsurpassed iacili- 
by fo: ee 4 and shup work, 
For Catalogue, address In hs | or 
T. FULLER, Pres. 


UNIVERSITY Yribedins Oct 
LAW SCHOOL. 1,3? concer 
graduate course) LL.M. Austin Apsott, LL.D., 
Dean and Senior Professor. For Catalogue, showing 
eas Bs pega. address 


Prof. L. F. Russg.., University Building, 
Or 120 Broadway. New York City. 


Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute. 


35th pose Ser Sept. 19. —, Ne pete modern buildings 
and appointme: ie rooms for 100 young 
women and for 1 mam and teachers; 6 gradu- 

ous, coerees preparatory ; intelli: ent care of 
health, morals.and ma ners; conspicuously thorough 
dept’s of Art. Music, Elocution - 1G: Languases: 1 “¥ 
illus. catalogue. Jos. E. Kine, 0.D 











KNA 


PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





Baltim oot 
22 and 24 BE. Balt'more St. 1485th'A rd ns st 
‘Washington, 817 Market Space, 





SoLiIp TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 
Via Choneueee Lake or Ni- 
agara Falis. An enchanting 
Panorama of mountains, f :- 







P 
Between — York and Ro- 
chestes Niagara 
Falls, a... ‘Chautauqua 
——. Clovelana, Cincinnati, 


D. L Roberts. Gen’! Pass.Agt. 


"All Kidney Diseases are remediable by BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. —Adtt. 














UNIVERSt TY OF MARYLAND, 
CULTY OY PHYSI 
86th amuahen session will when ' Oct. 3, 1892, and 
will ond in Faron em 1893. Ample clinicaland laboratory 
facilities. ulars will be sent on sonication to 
- = ATKINSON,M.D., Dean, 605 Cathedral St., Balti- 
re. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Next session Seutne J 15th om. Courses in Art. 
Engineering, Law, Medicine r announcement 








WELLS S COLLEG FOR WOMEN, 


Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
and und heaithtel. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session becins September 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
eee Young Men and Women. will open its 39th year 
ea For catalogues address 








A. H. Fuack, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack, N. Y. 
RIVERVIEW rao 
FOSOUEESTSIB, ys. Y. 
57th year. avonahiy ly for College, the 
Gevernmen' t. Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. ISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





BOYS FIT FOR COLLEGE OR pe AT 
Freehold Institute, N.J. csmiogcr, 








RARE 
BOOKS. 


Picking-up Scarce Books 
a specialty. 








AUTOGRAPHS. 








Send orders for Books 
not in Bookstores. POR TRAITS. 
Send stamps for Separate Lists. 
We offer bargains in Choice Books, Autographs, 
and Portratts, 
AMERICAN PXESS CO., BALTIMORE, Mp. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Edited by J. H. Hickcox. 


ublication of this valuable record was sus- 
sol om want ot support. Weare happy to an- 
nounce t ments have been made to con- 
tinue its + dct For particulars and sample copy 
address the publishers, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO,, 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D. CO. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.,, 


20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine C«lor: d Prints by ag 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope alsoanumber of rare old Mezzotintsand ther 
Engravings. Correspondence invite; pictures sent 
- inspection free of charge. 

B.—Lllustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
idadaen Etchings, ready this mor th; ‘tree by mail on 
receipt of ten ceuts in stamps. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 


29 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
aND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE, 
Now going on at the JACKSON SURO. No. 31 
East 17th St.. three doorse st of B roadway. The 
entire -tock of Books, including all flelds of litera- 
ture, cienceand art, and French and — books, 
is offered at greatly reduced prices. Aca alogue is 
now in preparati n, and will z sent i postpaid A any 
ad ress upon poquess. Orders by promptly at- 
tendedto. Addre 
BRENIANO’S. 31 EB. 17th St., New York. — 


OIL—LIME-—ELECTRIC 
LANTERNS, 
M ACG | STEREOPTICONS 
AND VIEWS 
Catalogue Free. 


J.B. Colt & Co. 16 Beekman St. Now York 
































